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CHAPTER  I. 


Perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  not  old  enough 
to  cany  our  memories  back  to  the  great 
struggles  of  1832,  can  point  to  no  year  of 
such  vast  interest,  such  historical  importance, 
as  that  in  which  the  destinies  of  England 
were  suffered  to  drift  along  under  the  gui- 
dance of  a  superannuated  premier  and  an  ill- 
assorted  cabinet.  It  is  not  the  place  of  such 
a  book  as  this  to  enter  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  Crimean  War,  or  to  inquire 
whether  a    more   provident   ministry   might 
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have  dammed  back  the  war  tide  that  was 
rolling  over  Europe.  The  great  Duke  was 
gone  ; — the  forty  years  of  peace  which  he  had 
won  with  his  good  sword  were  gone  too. 
There  was  a  little  cloud  fast  rising  in  the 
horizon,  and  it  gave  promise  of  an  abundance 
of  rain. 

Still  the  year  1853  rolled  on.  The  nation 
of  shopkeepers  bought  and  sold,  as  of  yore. 
Thev  felt  so  secure  in  their  tio-ht  little  island, 
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that  they  never  dreamed  of  the  mighty  drift 
which  was  whirling  them  into  a  new  policy. 
And  so  the  year  rolled  on,  and  the  nation, 
buying  and  selling,  laughed  and  joked  at  the 
petty  squabbles  of  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
saw  in  them  only  fresh  reason  to  speculate  in 
the  sinking  Funds. 

But,  as  the  year  rolled  on,  the  rumour  came 
of  a  deed  done  on  that  land-locked  sea — a 
deed  of  war  exaggerated  into  a  deed  of  ruth- 
less cruelty.  Aye,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away  from  the  Bay  of  Sinope  and  revealed 
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the  burning  wrecks  that  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  Mussul- 
man, a  loud  cry  rose  from  this  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. And  then,  when  later  on  still,  the 
rumour  came  that  a  Turkish  army  had  worsted 
the  savage  invader,  and  whispered  that  two 
brave  English  hearts  had  contributed  to  the 
victory,  a  louder  cry  still  rose  from  this 
nation  of  sliopkeepers.  It  was  no  drift  that 
bore  them  along  then,  but  the  lusty  efforts  of 
millions  of  men  whose  hearts  were  bent  upon 
war. 

And  so  the  year  rolled  on — rolled  a^Yay — 
and  another  year  came.  And,  as  the  year 
1854  commenced,  there  was  a  mighty  chxng 
from  far  and  near— a  mighty  din  of  prepara- 
tion for  war.  For,  throuo;hout  the  leno;th  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  nations  were  beating  their 
ploughshares  into  swords,  and  converting 
their  sickles  into  spears. 

And  then  in  this  happy,  peace-loving  island, 
— where  there  were  but  few  who  were  old 
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enough  to  remember  wliat  war  meant,  or  at 
any  rate  to  think  of  it  as  more  than  a  cam- 
paign in  the  distant  arid  plains  of  India,  or  as 
a  raid  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — in  this 
happy  island,  when  the  circles  were  gathered 
round  the  Christmas  yule,  there  was  a  new 
thouo^ht — a  new  fear.  For  in  all  this 
happy  island  there  was  hardly  one  hearth 
whence  some  near  and  dear  one  was  not 
anxiously  expecting  to  be  summoned  away — 
summoned  he  knew  not  whither — for  no  one 
knew  then  where  the  war  cloud,  that  was 
lowering  so  ominously,  would  burst. 

Christmas  was  over — January  was  over. 
The  calls  of  business,  the  calls  of  fashion, 
were  fast  filling  this  foggy,  rainy  metropolis 
of  ours.  But  there  was  another  call  which 
had  brought  thousands  to  London,  for  the 
Guards  were  to  leave  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  then  on  the  evening  of  the  Guards' 
departure,  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  February 
1854,  that  there  were  a  small  group  of  per- 
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sons   in   Lord  Deymont's   drawing-room,   in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

Even  in  his  sorrow,  Lord  Deymont  had 
never  forgotten  his  love  for  Lawless,  and  he 
had  asl;ed  him  to  his  house  on  this  the  last 
evenino'  before  he  left  Enoland. 

Poor  Lord  Deymont !  Even  since  we  last 
saw  him  on  the  terrace  walk  at  Sturdith,  he 
was  much  changed.  Not  that  the  stroke  of 
paralysis,  though  it  had  thinned  and  withered 
his  cheek,  and  dulled  his  sunken  eye,  had 
done  so  much.  I  was  alluding  to  a  greater 
change  than  the  mere  change  of  appearance. 
This  was  the  man,  whose  gay  cheery  laugh 
had  often  kept  a  dinner  table  in  a  roar, — this 
was  the  man  who  had  had  a  keen  zest  for  sport, 
and  whose  very  smile  had  proved  his  satis- 
faction with  the  world  as  he  had  found  it. 
This  !  this  grave  withered  old  man,  propped 
up  in  his  arm  chair,  with  pillows,  and  ever 
and  anon  dropping  into  an  uneasy  doze,  or 
asking  the  meaning  of  some  laugh — arisen  he 
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knew  not  why.  One  afternoon's  walk  had 
changed  a  young  man  into  a  very  old  one ; 
and  a  happy  contented  father  into — God  only 
knows — how  world-weary  a  soul. 

Tell  me  not  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  reconcile  himself  to  his  loss.  There 
was  no  better  Christian  than  Lord  Deymont, 
and  he  bowed  his  head  in  submission  to  the 
blow,  but  he  could  not  be  merry  under  it. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  ever  shice  he 
had  taken  Sturdith,  then  a  few  hours  old,  into 
his  arms,  his  life  had  had  one  end  and  object, 
and  this  object  Avas  his  son.  All  the  altera- 
tions he  had  made  at  Deymont,  almost  every 
tree  he  had  planted,  he  had  planted  for  his 
son's  good.  In  all  his  calculations,  he  had 
never  foreseen  the  bare  event,  that  Sturdith 
should  die  before  him. 

Though  Guy  was  almost  everything  to  him 
now  *,  though  Guy,  clever,  agreeable,  and 
steady  Guy  was  almost  all  that  he  could  have 
wished  for  his  heir;    Guy  was  not  his  son. 
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True,  he  looked  with  more  favour,  than  he 
had  before,  on  the  prospect  of  Guy's  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter,  but  what  was  a 
daughter's  husband  to  his  own  son?  No- 
thing could  ever  have  replaced  to  him  that 
son  whose  future  had  been  his  life-long  dream. 

I  have  often  wondered,  on  reading  the  his- 
tory of  Job,  whether,  when  the  Lord  blessed 
his  latter  end,  and  gave  him  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  old  patriarch  ever  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  his  first  children,  killed  so 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  their  birthday  feast- 
ing. I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  a  sin 
in  the  old  man  had  his  memory  still  dwelt 
fondly  on  his  former  children.  If,  in  the 
midst  of  his  latter  happiness,  he  had  now  and 
then  dropped  a  tear  over  the  past. 

Pale  as  Lady  Deymont's  face  was,  grief  had 
not  disfigured  her  so  sadly  as  it  had  her  lord. 
Lady  Deymont's  indeed  was  one  of  those 
happy  natures,  which,  from  the  mere  force  of 
their    own     joyousness,     recover    from    the 
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severest  blow.  Ever  busy  in  her  every-day 
duties— ever  smiling  in  her  discharge  of  them, 
you  would  have  never  guessed  the  wound 
that  had  laid  bare  her  heart.  She  had  veiled 
it  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  she  never  drew 
the  veil  aside  unless  she  was  alone. 

There  are  some  faces  which  never  look  so 
well  as  when  they  are  in  mourning.  And 
Lady  Clementina's  black  dress  certainly  set 
off  her  pretty  face  to  advantage;  but  then 
Guy  was  there,  whispering  to  her.  They 
were  pretending — the  rogues— to  be  playing 
at  chess.  And  Lady  Clementina  was  hopeful 
—  and  what  cure  is  there  such  as  hope  for  a 
sick,  sorrowing  heart  ? 

Buc  besides  these  and  Lawless,  who  was 
speaking  to  Lord  Deymont,  there  was  one 
other  in  the  room, — poor  Marion  Deymont. 
I  was  going  to  have  said  that  she  was  thinner 
and  paler  than  when  we  saw  her  last ;  but 
those  two  common-place  epithets  fall  so  short 
of  expressing  the  sunk,  worn   look,    the   un- 
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eartlily  pallor  of  her  poor  face,  or  the  dark 
lines  which  woe  had  drawn  beneath  her  eyes, 
that  I  longed  to  find  some  stronger  expres- 
sion for  the  chano;e  which  ffrief  had  wrousrht. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  lily  fade  away  ? 
Have  you  noticed  the  grey  tint  of  death  settle 
on  the  fair  pale  bloom  of  life  ?  Or  have  you 
tjver  stood  bv  a  sick  o-irl's  side  who  was  fad- 
ing  away  beneath  the  terribly  slow  power 
of  consumption  ?  Or,  if  you  have  not, 
have  vou  ever  read  that  most  beautiful  dp- 
scription  of  the  complaint,  in  which  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  fiction  has  risen  above 
himself  ? — For  from  it  you  will  gain  a  clearer 
notion  of  Marion  Deymont's  appearance  than 
my  pen  can  command. 

She  sat  there,  for  she  could  hardly  refuse  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion,  bat  she  paid  little 
attention  to  the  conversation.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  Clementina  would  steal  over  to  her 
and  say  some  kind  word,  which  would  bring 
a  momentary  smile  into  her    pale  cheek ;  but 
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it  was  gone — that  smile — so  quickly,  tliat  it 
only  served  to  show  how  grave  she  was.  She 
mixed  but  little  in  the  conversation,  and  let 
the  rest  rattle  on  without  interruption. 

The  conversation  turned,  naturally  enough, 
to  the  prospects  of  the  war.  For  conjecture 
was  as  busy  as  it  was  ignorant.  The  Alma 
was  an  obscure  rivulet,  the  name  of  which 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  geographist — • 
Sebastopol  was  a  port,  the  strength  of  which 
was  known  but  to  few. 

Tea  came  in,  as  Guy  was  busy  talking  to 
Lady  Clementina.  My  lord  was  beginning 
to  doze  over  the  fire.  My  lady  had  left  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Lawless  was  alone  with  her  when 
he  handed  Marion  her  tea. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  did  so.  Even  she 
noticed  that,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by 
her  side.  ''  I  ought  to  apologise.  Miss  Dey- 
mont  for  interrupting  you  in  your  work — but 
■ — but  I  could  not  leave  England  without  say- 
ing more  than  a  mere  formal  good-bye." 
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She  dropped  her  hands  on  lier  lap  as  he 
spoke,  and  fastened  her  eyes  steadily  upon 
him.  She  was  wondering  what  he  was  going 
to  say. 

"  There  was  a  time/'  he  went  on,  ''  when 
I  hoped  that  I  should  some  day  have  had 
the  right  to  speak  to  you  differently  to  this ; 
but  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  seen  from  the 
first  how  hopeless  my  cause  was." 

Either  she  did  not  hear  him,  or  she  was  not 
attending  to  him,  for  she  took  up  her  knitting 
again,  and  went  on  with  her  work. 

''  I  know  that  I  was  a  fool ;  but  every  time 
that  you  danced  with  me,  I  thought  that  I  had 
gained  a  fresh  step.  It  was  not  till  I  came 
to  Hicklebury  the  night  before — that  night, 
that  I  learned  my  fate." 

If  it  was  possible,  she  became  even  paler 
than  slie  w^  before.  She  did  not  look  up, 
she  trembled  a  little ;  that  was  the  only  sign 
she  gave  of  her  knowledge  of  the  allusion  to 
her  lover's  death. 
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''I  know  that  his  death  made  it  even  yet 
more  hopeless  for  me.  I  respect  you  for  all 
you  have  suffered  for  him.  Oh,  it  has  made 
me  love  you  so  much  more !  And  now  that 
I  am  going  far  away,  Marion,  and  perhaps 
shall  never  come  back  again  to  this  country 
alive, — must  I  go  without  one  kind  word  ? 
Will  you  not  say  that  you  do  not  hate  me?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  generous,  go  away  Captain 
Lawless.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
spying.  I  shall  never  marry,  never  love  again 
in  this  world.  I  don't  think  that  I  shall 
suffer  long^  but  don't  add  to  all  that  I  have 
to  bear,  by  talking  like  this?" 

"  And  must  I  go,  Marion,  thus  ?  Will  you 
have  no  thought  for  nie  when  I  am  far  away 
from  here  ?  Must  I  leave  England  without  a 
soul  left  behind  to  care  what  happens  to  me  ? 
Think,  Marion,  what  you  are  sending  me  to. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me,  I  only  ask  you 
not  to  hate  me ;  perhaps  then  when  I  come 
home,     time   may     have    made   your   heart 
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lighter  than  you  think  possible  now,  and — 
and—" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  as  he  hesi- 
tated ;  ''Captain  Lawless/'  she  said,  "just 
now  I  asked  you  to  spare  me.  I  thought  that 
even  you  would  not  have  dared  to  go  on  after 
I  had  begged  you  to  spare  me.  Is  this  your 
love  for  me,  that  you  refuse  me  the  first  boon 
I  ask  you?" 

She  hesitated ;  "  And  jet  we  must  not  part 
thus,  for  he  would  not  have  wished  it  so.  No, 
no  ;  go  out  and  try  and  forget  me  in  your 
hard  soldier's  life.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  shall 
be  laid  by  him  before  you  return.  Good-bye, 
Captain  Lawless ;  but  remember,  please  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  hope  of  my  ever 
chansiinT:.  There  must  be  alwavs  a  bar  be- 
tween  you  and  ille,  and,  if  you  have  really 
ever  loved  me,  never  try  to  break  it  down 
again." 

She  sank  her  liead  on  her  hands.    For  well- 
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nigli  two  minutes  she  remained  in  tliat  posi- 
tion. Then  a  convuLsive  shudder  went 
through  her,  and,  when  she  looked  up,  Lawless 
had  left  her  side. 

She  glanced  her  eye  across  the  room,  and 
saw  that  even  then  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  her  aunt,  and  bidding  her  good-bje. 

Lady  Deymont  woke  her  husband  when 
she  found  that  Lawless  was  really  going,  for 
she  knew  that  he  would  regret  having  missed 
the  last  farewell.  Lord  Deymont  woke  in 
the  heavy  way  that  old  age  does  wake ;  but 
he  realised  Lawless'  departure,  and  did  his 
best  to  give  a  good  humoured  shake  with  his 
withered  powerless  hand. 

"  Good  bye,  then,  Lawless,"  he  rather  stam- 
mered than  uttered,  "  I  shall  make  them  read 
the  '  Times  '  to  me  every  day  to  see  how  you 
distinguish  yourself." 

"Thank  you.  Lord  Deymont,"  said  Law- 
less, raising  his  voice,  for  the  peer   was  very 
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deaf.  "  Thank  you,  Lord  Deymont,  I  will  try 
to  do  my  best ;  if  it's  only  not  to  shame  the 
old  Deymont  blood  in  my  veins.'' 

''  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ;"  for  Lord  Dey- 
mont was  old  enough  to  call  Lawless  a  boy. 
"  God  bless  you,  and  you'll  write  to  us  some- 
times, and  let  us  know  how  you  are  going 

"  Aye,  that  I  will,  my  lord,  and  you  must 
let  me  know  all  about  yourselves  ;  and  Guy 
will  write  to  me,  I  am  sure — you  will,  won't 
you.  Gay  ?" 

"•  To  be  sure  I  will,  old  fellow,"  was  Guy's 
answer,  as  he  grasped  the  other's  hand. 
*^  Why,  we  shall  value  your  letters  much  more 
than  you  ours  ;  so  we  shall  all  expect  the 
same  from  you."    ^ 

There  was  a  slight  blush  on  Lady  Clemen- 
tina's face,  as  she  wished  Lawless  good-bye ; 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
life  Lawless  half  wished  that  he  had  not 
treated  her  with  such  indifference  ;    if  so,  his 
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wish  vanished  as  he  walked  across  the  room, 
to  say  his  last  farewell  to  ]^!iss  Deymont. 

*'  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-bye,  at 
last/'  be  began.  '•  I  don't  know  whether  we 
shall  ever  meet  again,  but  I  hope  that  you 
will  try  and  forgive  me." 

*'  Forgive  you  ;  yes,  I  have  forgiven  you 
all.  I  had  forgotten  it  till  you  reminded  me. 
I  shall  probably  be  in  my  grave  before  you 
come  back  again  ;  perhaps  I  had  better  be  for 
your  sake." 

"iSi^o,  no;  Miss  Deymont/'  he  whispered. 
*'  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying  ;  it 
is  I  who  had  better  be  in  my  grave,  not  you. 
I  hope  that  of  all  the  bullets  there  may  be 
one  straight  enough  to  do  for  me." 

She  looked  up  to  lecture  him  ;  tobeghim  not 
to  speak  so,  but  he  was  already  gone — gone  out 
of  the  room  with  her  brother. 

Guy  walked  down  stairs  with  him,  and 
helped  him  on  with  his  outer  coat ;  as  he  did 
so,  lie  said,    ''  I  hope  when  you  come  back, 
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Lawless,  that  you  will  be  better  than  you 
have  seemed  lately/' 

"  Ah,  thank  ye,  old  fellow ;  I'm  well  enough, 
though,  forme.  I  say, — I  was  not  joking, — 
I  wish  really  that  you  would  write  to  me.'' 

"And  I  was  not  joking  either— to  be  sure 
I  will." 

"TLdnk  you,  Deyraont.  And  you'll  tell 
me  all  the  family  gossip,  and  about  Lord 
Deymont." 

"  Yes,  all  of  it ;  everything." 

"  And  if  anything  were  to  come  out — if, 
for  instance,  the  police  were  to  find  that  fel- 
low,— the  gipsy,  I  mean,  you  know — you'll 
tell  me  about  it,  won't  you  ? 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Lawless." 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Deymont. 
It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble 
about  me,  but  I  have  a  strange  fancy  about 
that  gipsy.  If  he  was  found  by  any  chance, 
I  want  you  to  give  me  your  honour  to  write 
to  me  at  once,  and  tell  me  all  about  him." 

"  I  will,  if  you  wish  it." 
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''  Yes,  indeed  I  do  wish  it ;  you'll  give  me 
your  honour?" 

''  I'll  give  you  my  honour." 
''  Thanks,  old  fellow,  good-bye  now.  I  sup- 
pose that,  before  I  am  back,  I  shall  have  to 
congratulate  you  on  something.  Ha  !  ha ! 
well,  good  bye ;"  and  Lawless  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

It  was  early  on  the  following  morning  that 
the  Guards  left  London.  Yet,  on  that  cold 
morning,  crowds  of  people  thronged  St. 
James's  Park,  all  anxious  to  see  the  last  of 
the  noble  Guards. 

There  was  one  woman,  too,  who  had  left 
Her  bed  early  that  morning;  for  She  wished 
to  see  the  last  of  them.  She  loved  Her  Guards 
well, — She  knew  that  they  loved  Her  well, — 
and  so  She  had  risen  early  on  that  winter 
morning,  and  had  bade  them  come  to  Her,  for 
She  knew  that  they  would  do  their  duty  none 
the  w^orse  for  seeing  Her  smile  before  they 
left  their  homes. 

And  the  hearty   cheer  that  rose  from  the 
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men  beneath  Her  windows,  as  She  acknow- 
ledged their  salute,  told  Her  that  She  had 
guessed  rightly.  Oh  !  could  She  have  guessed 
at  that  moment,  that,  long  afterwards,  when 
people  talked  of  the  war,  they  would  re- 
member how  a  few  of  Her  brave  Guards  had 
stood  by  the  sheer  force  of  British  strength 
and  pluck  against  the  mighty  host  which  was 
hurled  against  them  to  drive  them  from  their 
vantage  ground  into  the  hungry  sea. 

She  looked  on  as  the  men  filed  past  Her, 
and,  forming  fours  right,  began  their  march 
to  the  station, — the  beginning  of  that  long 
journey,  the  turning-point  of  which  they  were 
not  to  reach  till  more  than  half  their  number 
had  faded  away — till  the  sharp  stroke  of  the 
sword,  or  the  scarcely  less  sudden  hand  of 
disease,  had  struck  down  hundreds  of  those 
who  were  marching  so  proudly  now, — left 
their  bones  to  rot  in  a  distant  crowded  grave- 
yard, or  sent  them  home  crippled,  stricken 
veterans,  scarcely  able  to  stand  to  salute  their 
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Queen  while  She  pinned  the  hard  won  cross 
on  their  scarred  and  wounded  breasts. 

There  was  a  plain  close  carriage  near  the 
foot  of  Constitution  Hill  which  the  guards  had 
to  march  past  ;  there  were  two  ladies  in  it — a 
mother  and  her  daughter, — but  it  was  the 
latter  that  was  looking  with  the  greatest 
interest  on  the  scene. 

She  had  begged  her  mother  to  bring  her 
thither  that  morning  ;  and,  though  she  had 
given  no  reason,  Lady  Tyler  was  not  the 
mother  to  refuse  a  daughter's  whim,  and  so 
Miss  Tyler  sat  there  that  morning,  for  she 
clung  to  that  last  hope  of  even  only  looking 
upon  Lawless  before  he  left  England. 

And  he  passed  her, — passed  her  so  closely 
that  she  could  easily,  had  she  wished  it,  have 
touched  him  with  her  hand  as  he  passed.  But 
she  did  not  do  so  ;  she  only  sat  looking 
at  him,  and  sunk  back  in  her  carriage  as 
he  passed  on  without  one  look  of  recog- 
nition. 
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Poor  girl, — she  had  loved  Lawless  too  well 
— too  well ! 

But  the  Guards  marched  on,  and  the  mighty 
crowd  thronged  round  them  and  mixed  with 
them, — for  discipline  was  lax  on  such  a 
morning, — and  Lady  Tyler  and  her  daughter 
drove  back, — drove  back  to  their  home, — 
where  there  was  to  be  one  weary,  heavy 
heart,  anxiously  conning  over  the  long 
gazettes,  one  proud  beauty  no  longer  careful 
of  her  charms,  careful  of  her  dress,  but  pining 
and  drooping,  and  exchanging  her  rich 
colour  for  the  dull  pallor  of  a  sick  weary 
heart. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 


THE^histoiy  of  the  Crimean  war  will  be  told 
long  after  those  who  shared  in  it  are  passed 
away.  Methinks  that  posterity  will  look 
back  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  mighty 
deeds  which  their  fathers  wrought  then, — 
aye,  then  when  the  world  was  saying  that 
John  Bull  had  let  his  sword  grow  rusty 
while  he  had  been  minding  his  business  so 
diligently  behind  the  counter. 

And  then  posterity  will  refer  to  the  charm- 
ing narrative  which,  fragment  as  it  is,  and 
perhaps  unjust  as  it  is,  will  be  read  years 
after  the  works  of  its  puny  detractors  have  been 
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used  to  light  the  kitchen  fire,  or  been  pulped 
with  other  literature  as  evanescent  as  them- 
selves. 

But  had  I  known  what  a  sea  of  controversy- 
Mr.  Kinglake's  work  would  have  been  em- 
barked into,  I  would  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  have  obtained  from  Lawless  his  account, 
his  views  of  the  campaign,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  that  great  struggle  which  first 
taught  the  world  that  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen  could  fight  as  well  as  their  fathers 
had  fought  before  them. 

Yet,  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  to  Law- 
less about  the  battle  of  the  Alma  :  he  fouo-ht 
it  over  with  me  again  soon  after  he  was  inva- 
lided home,  and,  more  than  once  since  then,  I 
have  heard  him  talk  of  the  gallant  way  in 
which  his  regiment  scaled  the  hill. 

But,  when  I  was  talking  to  him  then,  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  importance  which  would  be 
attached  to  the  question  whether  the  French, 
were  hotly  engaged  or  no,  and  of  the  romantic 
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advance  of  Lord  Eaglan  and  his  staff,  unaided, 
except  perhaps  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  into  the 
very  key  of  the  position.  I  was  ignorant 
that  Lord  Eaglan  had  found  time  to  remark 
on  the  neighing  of  an  angrj/  horse,  or 
even  that  there  had  been  any  precise  moment 
when  his  lordship  had  thought  fit  to  take  the 
battle  into  his  own  hand.  I  regret  my  igno- 
rance,— I  regret  it  all  the  more,  because  I 
believe  that  Lawless  was  so  well  skilled  in  his 
profession  that  his  testimony  would  have  been 
no  mean  authority. 

"  Why,  look  here,"  he  said  to  me  when  I 
questioned  him  about  the  Alma,  "  my  dear 
fellow,  I'll  explain  it  to  you  in  a  few  words — 
The  whole  British  army  was  drawn  up  in  a 
line  of  contiguous  columns, right  in  front ; — I 
suppose  Lord  Raglan  gave  the  word  to  deploy 
on  the  leading  companies  of  battalions,  for 
there  were  aides  scampering  all  over  the' 
place,  and  then  the  duke  gave  us  it — '  take 
ground  to  the  left  in  fours,'  and   away  we 
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went.  I  thought  that  we  were  bound  for 
Simpheropol,  or  some  of  those  parts  ;  but  at 
last,'  half  front !' — no  sooner  fronted  than  there 
we  were  off  again,  'fours  left,'  the  old  story. 

"  But  at  last  we  halted  in  earnest,  and  then 
deployed  on  the  leading  columns.  There  was 
heavy  firing  going  on  on  our  right, — very  like 
a  review  at  Cobham, — till  pit !  bang  !  and  a 
poor  fellow  was  knocked  over  ; — he  was  dead. 
The  men  started  back  for  a  moment.  It  was 
the  first  bit  of  real  war  that  they  had  seen. 
And  then  our  colonel  holloaed  out  'lie  down, 
lads, — lie  down;'  and  it  was  high  time  to  lie 
down,  for  the  Russians  were  blazing  at  us. 
However,  they  didn't  do  us  much  more  harm, 
and  so  we  had  to  lie  down  there  for  an  hour 
and  ajialf  at  least. 

"The  men  were  beginning  to  grumble,  for 
they  could  hear  the  French  plainly  enough 
pegging  away  right  merrily  on  our  right  ; 
when  the  duke  sang  out  '  the  brigade  will  ad- 
vance*,' and  there  was,  not  exactly  a  cheer, 
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but  a  cry  of  delight  right  down  the  line  as 
the  men  stood  to  attention  and  stepped  off  in 
line, — as  steadily  as  they  would  have  in  Hyde 
Park; — we   got    well   down    to     the   river; 
it  was  up  to  the  men's  thighs  where  we  had 
to  cross,  and  then,  Heaven  help  me !  I  always 
wonder  how  any  of  us  ever  got  through  the 
storm  of  shot  they  plied  us  with.     However, 
we  did  get  through.     When   we  reached  the 
south  side  of  the  stream  we  found  a  low  bank 
a  few  yards  from  us,  and  we  got  the  men   up 
under  that  so  as  to  shelter  them,  and  then  we 
formed  and  proved  again  ;  and  then  there  we 
were  off  again,  right  up  at  an  awful  battery 
that  was  pouring  grape  upon  us.     We  went 
very  steadily  at  first,  but  our  line  wavered 
soon, — I  don't  mean  the  men  gave  way,  not 
a  man  did  that,  but  they  went  too  quick,  and 
that  spoilt  the  line.     By  the  time  we  reached 
the  battery, we  were  going  at  a  sort  of  double, 
doubled.  The  Russians  were  bolting  away,  and 
hang  me  if  T  can  remember  any  more  about  the 
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Alma,  till  I  woke  up  late  at  night  in  rear  of  the 
line,  with  a  bandage  round  my  head,  and  old 
Sawbones  muttering  my  death-warrant  over 
me." 

This  was  much  the  way  that  Lawless  talked 
of  the  Alma ;  but  I  am  told  that  when  the 
men  reached  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
battery  they  were  wavering  till  Lawless  rushed 
to  the  front  and  brouo-ht  them  on  ao-ain.  He 
beat  them  all  up  the  hill ;  was  the  first  into 
the  battery  and  cut  down  a  gunner  who  was 
just  preparing  to  discharge  his  piece ;— he  re- 
ceived a  fearful  wound  on  his  head, — he  was 
senseless  till  late  that  evening,  and  the  sur« 
geon  thought  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him; 
but  his  iron  constitution  won  his  life  back, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  on  he  was  servino;  ao-ain 
in  all  the  drudgery  of  trenchwork  with  his 
regiment  before  Sebastopol. 

The  men  idolised  him;  they  would  follow 
him  anywhere.  His  fellow-officers  liked 
him ;  but  they  thought  him  much  changed 

c  2 
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from  the  laughing,  joking  comrade  of  two 
years  back.  They  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  that  he,  who  had  been  the  life  of 
the  mess-room,  the  soul  of  the  club,  had 
turned  into  the  quiet,  reserved  soldier. 
They  never  saw  his  eye  light  up,  unless  it 
was  at  the  mention  of  some  danger,  greater 
than  usual.  What  he  loved  best  seemed 
some  midnight  sortie,  when  he  would  dive, 
sword  in  hand,  right  into  the  Eussian  ranks, 
and  hew  a  way,  right  and  left,  for  himself  to 
get  out  by. 

More  than  once,  on  such  an  occasion,  his 
death  had  seemed  imminent;  but  he  had 
borne  a  charmed  life,  and  bullets,  swords,  and 
spears,  seemed  all  powerless  to  hurt  him. 

And  so  it  was,  too,  with  disease ; — cold, 
damp,  exposure,  want,  work,  had,  far  more 
than  Eussian  steel  or  Eussian  lead,  thinned  the 
ranks  of  every  regiment  in  the  service  ;  they 
had  struck  down  the  flower  of  ou  r  army.  The 
veteran,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  scorch- 
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ing  plains  of  India ; — tlie  schoolboy,  fresh 
from  his  oar  or  his  bat, — these  were  unable 
to  fight  against  the  awful  death  that  was 
striking  down  our  best  and  bravest :  they 
loved  life;  they  enjoyed  life;  they  took 
precautions  to  arrest  disease ;  yet  death  came. 
And  Lawless,  who,  in  the  fight  and  in  the 
camp,  seemed  ever  courting  death,  who 
despised  the  precautions  which  they  were 
ever  taking,  walked  scatheless  among  them 
all, — as  proud,  as  well,  as  when  he  had  been 
surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  Sturdith. 

One  night,  one  cold  dark  night.  Lawless 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  trenches  before  Se- 
bastopol.  He  was  in  command  of  a  picquet, 
but  he  had  withdrawn  himself  a  little  distance 
from  his  men,  and  sat  smoking  alone.  It 
was  a  cold  dark  night ;  black  lowering  clouds 
chased  one  another  in  rapid  succession  from 
west  to  east,  obscuring  the  partial  light  that 
a  waning  moon,  fast  sinking  towards  the 
Euxine,  would  otherwise  have  afforded. 
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A  drizzling  rain  beat  in  the  men's  faces, 
and  soaked  through  and  through  their 
'^shoddy"  coats.  "Where  Lawless  sat  he 
could  see  them  huddled  together,  and  hear  the 
loud  laugh  that  burst  from  them  every  now 
and  then.  The  hearty  laugh  which  proved  that 
these  men,  in  all  their  misery,  kept  a  true 
English  heart  still  beating  in  their  breasts. 

But  it  is  with  Lawless,  not  with  these  men 
that  we  have  to  do  ;  with  Lawless,  who  sat 
apart  from  them,  "  his  martial  cloak  around 
him/'  Though,  where  he  sat,  he  could  hear 
the  laughter  of  his  men,  the  hum  of  the  camp, 
the  challenge,  as  the  guard  passed,  of  the 
sentries,  and  the  distant  rumble  of  the  sea  as 
it  beat  upon  the  shore — though  from  a  light, 
every  here  and  there,  he  could  almost  trace 
the  outline  of  the  beleaguered  town — his 
thoughts  had  wandered  far  away  from  Sebas- 
topol.  True,  the  first  thought,  the  father  of 
all  the  rest,  had  been  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign.      But  who  can  tell  the  history  of 
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thought?  Who  has  not  wondered  at  the 
way  in  which  his  thoughts  have  led  him  from 
subject  to  subject?  Subjects,  which  before 
and  afterwards,  there  seem  to  be  no  connec- 
tion between  ;  but  which  at  the  time  led,  oh, 
so  naturally,  one  to  the  other. 

Eight  reverend  author  of  the  outline  of  the 
laws  of  thought, — is  there  any  law  which 
governs  the  wanderings  of  our  poor  human 
intellect,  never  giving  it  time  for  the  due  con- 
sideration of  one  subject  before  it  hurries  it 
to  another?  There  are  a  few  persons,  we 
may  almost  count  them  upon  our  fingers,  who 
are  the  thinkers  of  the  world.  These  men 
are  by  no  means  always  of  stupendous  intel- 
lect ;  but  they  have  always  a  peculiar  power 
of  concentrating  their  whole  thought  upon  the 
subject  immediately  under  consideration. 

Gentle  reader!  I  owed  thee  something 
better  than  this  digression  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  read  the  preceding 
pages.     Gentle  reader  !  See  how  my  thoughts 
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have  hurried  me  on.  A  mmute  ago  I  was  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  now — a 
mere  alhision  to  the  erratic  tendencies  of 
thought — has  led  me  far  away  from  my  story. 

On  this  cold,  rainy  nig  lit,  then.  Lawless  sat 
apart.  The  sense  of  discomfort,  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  shake  off,  made  him 
think  on  the  campaign ;  and  speculate  on  the 
chances  and  changes,  ''  the  moving  accideats  " 
of  the  siege.  '  T  was  but  the  passage  of  a  moment 
from  the  present  to  the  past ;  and  Lawless 
found  himself,  without  even  knowing  that  his 
ideas  had  changed,  thinking  on  the  Alma. 

It  was  a  subject  on  which  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts;  for  it  was  a  drama  which  no  one, 
who  had  actively  participated  in,  was  very 
likely  to  forget ;  and  Lawless  had  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  it,  and  had  been  mentioned 
in  such  flattering  terms  ; — and  was  there  ever 
a  soldier  yet,  who  saw  his  own  name  in  des- 
patches, and  was  not  elated  by  it  ? — that  he 
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might  have  been  excused  for  fighting  the 
battle  over  and  over  again.  But,  on  this  oc- 
casion, his  thoughts  passed  rapidly  from  the 
battle  to  the  wound  he  had  received  at  the 
end  of  it. 

He  thought  then  on  the  wound  ;  on  the 
death-warrant  which  the  surgeons  had  pro- 
nounced over  him  ;  and  yet,  a  few  weeks  only 
passed,  and  he  was  as  well  as  ever — but  with 
the  thought  came  a  wish — a  wish  very  similar 
to  that  which  had  shocked  Marion  so  in  Lon- 
don— that  the  doctors  had  been  right,  and 
that  the  wound  had  done  for  him. 

He  cursed  the  strong  constitution  that  had 
helped  him  to  recover  5  and  fancied  that  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  he  wished  himself 
dead. 

Thinking  much  in  this  way — the  most 
faithless  thoughts  our  nature  is  capable  of — 
he  was  roused  to  himself  by  one  of  the 
soldiers  singing  to  his  comrades,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  evening  hymns. 
•  c  5 
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The  fellow  had  a  fine  deep  voice,  and  Law- 
less heard  the  words  distinctly, — 

*'  Abide  ■\\dth  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  Tvithout  Thee  I  cannot  live  ; 
^bide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die." 

Lawless'  heart,  presumptuous  as  it  may 
seem,  threw  out  a  sort  of  challenge  against 
the  words,  but  the  singer,  dropping  his  voice, 
which  was,  however,  still  plainly  audible, 
went  on, 


'  If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Hath  spurned  to-day  the  light  divine ; 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin, — 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin." 


And  the  sneer  on  Lawless'  lips  died  away. 

And  yet  it  was  not  from  the  power  of  the 
words,  so  much  as  from  the  associations  which 
they  awakened.  The  last  time  he  had  heard 
that  hymn  had  been,  two  years  and  more 
before,  one  Sunday  afternoon  on  which  he 
had  gone  to  church  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
Marion  Deymont.      Who  that  has  loved,  has 
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not  resolved  to  lead  a  more  cliurcli-going, 
religious  life  ?  Lawless  had ;  had  even  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  gone  to  church 
that  very  afternoon  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  Marion ;  and  that  hymn 
had  made,  as  it  well  might,  a  great  impression 
upon  him. 

And  so,  when  on  that  cold,  rainy  night 
before  Sebastopol  he  heard  it  again,  his 
thoughts  wandered  away  to  the  days  when  he 
had  been  so  much  with  Marion. 

There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  youth  are  ever  building  up  a 
future,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  age  are  ever 
recurring  to  the  past.  Even  Lawless  reared 
a  dream-castle  of  what  his  life  might  have 
been,  had  Marion  Deymont  been  his  wife. 

Had  he  at  that  moment  some  faint  lingering 
hope  that  the  day  might  come  when  she 
might  forget  her  early  morning  walk — the  last 
with  Sturdith, — and  her  waking  to  all  her 
sorrow  ?     In  this   world   of  ours    we  forget 
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trouble  so  easily,  we  so  soon  forget  the  friend 
whose  loss  we  thought  at  first  irreparable 
that  a  hundred  precedents  might  have  taught 
him  that  it  was  only  a  question  of,  at  the 
most,afew  years;  that  time — the  great  healer — 
would  even  heal  Marion's  wound.  True  the 
blow  that  had  struck  her  down  had  been  so 
sudden  and  so  peculiar  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  loss  which  she  had 
sustained  to  prevent  her  rallying, — well,  the 
wound  might  take  more  time  to  heal,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  time  would  heal 
it. 

And,  if  it  was  ever  healed,  was  there  not  a 
possibility  that  she  might  be  induced  to  look 
upon  him  in  a  different  light  ?  He  thought 
of  his  old  house  at  Sturdiih,  of  all  the 
changes  that  he  would  make  in  the  place  to 
fit  it  more  and  more  for  Marion,  if  Marion 
were  to  become  his  wife. 

It  was  hardly  possible  to  think  of  Marion, 
and  not   think   of    Sturdith's   murder, — and 
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who  could  think  of  Sturdith's  murder,  with- 
out remembering  the  gipsy's  escape  ?  Law- 
less had  more  cause  than  most  people  to  re- 
member the  gipsy.  How  could  he  forget  his 
strange  meeting  with  him  on  the  very  day  of 
the  murder  ?  Xever — singular  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  reader — had  he  alluded  to  that  strange 
meeting.  Perhaps  he  half  believed  the 
gipsy's  prediction,  thought  at  any  rate  that 
the  fellow  believed  himself  sufficiently  to  make 
him  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  five  years 
time,  and  try  to  keep  his  appointment,  thought 
that  it  would  be  sneaking  to  let  this  be  known, 
and  so  perhaps  lead  to  the  man's  capture.  Law- 
less was  not  the  man  to  have  given  up  anyone, 
not  even  a  murderer  ;  however  glad  he  might 
be  that  the  murderer  should  be  punished,  he, 
at  any  rate,  wouldn't  help  to  have  him  so. 

Lawless  thought  on ;  and,  as  the  night  grew 
colder,  and  darker,  he  drew  his  cloak  more 
closely  round  him,  and  sheltered  himself  as 
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mucli  as  lie  was  able  from  the  cutting  west 
wind. 

He  was  almost  dozing,  in  that  half 
conscious  state  between  sleep  and  wakefulness, 
when — 

The  loud  challenge  of  a  sentry,  a  shot,  and 
the  hasty  movement  of  men  near  him. 

It  was  hardly  a  moment  before  he  was  at 
the  head  of  his  men  *,  it  was  but  a  moment 
more  before  the  Eussians,  pouring  in  one 
volley,  were  visible,  bearing  down  upon 
them. 

Their  volley  had  done  no  harm ;  it  whistled 
harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  our  men. 
"  Steady,  lads  !"  roared  out  Lawless,  ''  wait 
till  they  are  close  to  us  and  then  let  them 
have  it  hot.     Present !  fire  ! '' 

One  withering  volley,  that  checked  the 
Eussian  column.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  heavy 
sea  strike  some  noble  vessel  which  was  strug- 
gling bravely  against  the  storm?     If  so  did 
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you  notice  how  the  good  ship,  quivering 
under  the  blow,  hesitated,  as  if  exhausted 
with  the  struggle,  and  lay  rolling  and  lifeless 
before  she  once  more  made  head  against  the 
waves.  Just  so  the  Russian  column  quivered 
under  the  volley,  and  before  they  could 
advance  again  Lawless  and  his  men  were 
upon  them. 

It  was  but  a  sortie — an  affair  of  a  few 
moments, — the  Eussians  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  dark  night,  and  had  perhaps  hoped 
to  have  been  able  to  have  done  some  damage 
before  they  were  discovered.  They  never 
rallied,  but  were  driven  back  more  quickly 
than  they  had  come. 

They  were  not  followed.  It  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  follow  them  in  so  dark  a 
night ;  and  our  men,  satisfied  at  having  re- 
pulsed the  attack,  withdrew. 

And  it  was  not  for  some  minutes  that  they 
missed  their  Captain.  For  Lawless,  fighting, 
as  usual,  before  his  men,   had  followed  the 
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Eussians  much  further  than  the  rest  of  them. 
It  was  some  moments  before  the  Eussians 
discovered  that  the  rest  of  the  English  had 
withdrawn,  and  then,  fortunately  for  Lawless, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  were  far  in  front, 
but  his  position  was  sufficiently  critical,  for  a 
dozen  of  them  turned  on  him  and  surrounded 
him. 

Still  more  fortunately  for  Lawless  none  of 
their  muskets  were  loaded,  or  they  would 
have  made  but  short  work  of  him ;  but  they 
had  discharged  all  these  long  before.  Still 
twelve  to  one  was  no  slight  odds. 

He  had  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and 
was  already  rushing  at  the  foremost  of  them, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  in  his  ear.  ''''  Steady, 
Captain ;  back  to  back,  we  can  keep  them  at 
bav." 

And  for  three  minutes  those  two  men  kept 
the  twelve  Eussians  at  bay,  though  the  latter 
pressed  so  closely  on  them  that  more  than  one 
limped  away  to  die.     At  the  end  of  the  three 
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minutes — three  such  minutes  as  a  man 
seldom  passes — there  was  a  B  ritish  cheer, — 
Lawless'  men  had  missed  their  leader  and 
were  seeking  him^ — and  away  went  the 
Eussians. 

He  turned  round  to  thank  the  man  who 
had  saved  his  life,  and  who  now  stood  before 
him,  his  head  bare,  panting  with  his  exertions. 
"  You're  a  brave  fellow,"  he  said,  "  whoever 
you  are,  though  I  don't  know  you — ''  he 
paused,  for  there,  even  in  that  dark  night,  he 
could  recognise  the  fellow  who  stood  before 
him.     Sturdith's  murderer,  Jim  the  gipsy. 

Though  he  wore  the  uniform  of  his  own 
regiment,  though  he  had  grown  his  beard. 
Lawless  could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  the 
same  man  who  had  bid  him  meet  him  in  five 
years  time.  He  was  staggered  at  the  meeting. 
But  Jim  did  not  lose  his  self-possession. 
''  My  name,  sir,"  he  answered  very  quietly 
"is  Hope,"  and,  without  another  word,  he 
withdrew  among  his  comrades. 
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Was  there  ever  man  in  such  a  position  as 
Lawless  ?  Here,  in  his  own  regiment  was, 
to  his  knowledge,  an  escaped  prisoner;  a 
fellow  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  Lord 
Sturdith's  murder,  and  this  fellow  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  his  own  life. 

I  told  you  a  few  pages  back  that  Lawless  was 
not  the  man  to  set  the  blood-hounds  on  a 
murderer's  trail,  and,  had  there  been  no  debt 
of  gratitude  owed  to  him,  Jim's  secret  would 
have  been  safe  in  Lawless'  keeping. 

On  parade,  the  next  morning,  he  eagerly 
scrutinised  the  men's  faces,  but  he  could  nofc 
see  Hope.  Perhaps  after  all,  he  had  been 
mistaken.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  in  the  early 
evening,  or  perhaps  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  had  led  him  to  consider  a  fancied 
resemblance,  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  Hope 
with  the  gipsy.  The  night  was  so  dark  that 
it  favoured  the  idea ;  the  man's  manner  had 
been  so  cool  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could   have  recognised    Lawless ;    and   now 
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Lawless  walked  down  the  whole  regiment, 
and  he  could  not  see  in  it  a  single  man,  whose 
appearance  would  have  warranted  his  fancy 
of  the  night  before. 

He  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  wrong ; 
but  he  was  rather  shaken  afterwards  in  his 
opinion,  when  he  learned  that  Hope  had,  that 
very  morning,  been  sent  into  hospital,  and 
that  he  had  enlisted,  not  many  months  ago, 
after  the  regiment  had  left  England. 

In  fact  the  fellow,  as  he  learned  from 
Croft,  had  been  a  sailor  and  had  enlisted  at 
Varna. 

But,  whoever  this  Hope  was,  Lawless  did 
not  meet  him  again  in  the  Crimea ;  Crimean 
fever  was  not  a  matter  of  a  day,  and,  before 
Hope  returned  to  duty,  Lawless  had  left  the 
Crimea,  as  men  thought,  to  die. 

Often  in  the  dull  hard  trench  work.  Lawless 
found  himself  speculating  on  the  subject. 
Speculation  on  any  subject  was  a  relief  from 
the  terrible  monotony  of  life,  perhaps  I  should 
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say  of  death, — for  never  did  a  day  pass 
without  some  one  being  stricken  down, — 
that  he  was  passing  through. 

For,  as  the  year  rolled  on,  the  English 
army  might  have  been  not,  inaptly  compared 
to  a  giant,  whose  strength  was  wasting  slowly 
away  from  consumption ;  every  day  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  forced  to  live  in  a 
climate  ill-suited  to  his  health,  and  on  food 
which  hud  no  nourishment  for  him.  And 
then — 

Yes,  then — on  a  cold,  foggy,  November 
morning — the  sentries  that  were  in  advance 
of  the  line,  fancied  for  a  moment  that  the 
grey  mist  was  rolling  towards  them,  and 
then  that  mist  took  a  more  defined  shape, — 
the  shape  of  regiment  after  regiment  of 
Eussians,  advancing  in  column,  to  drive  them 
away. 

They  gave  the  alarm,  those  few  outposts, 
and  ran  together  to  offer  what  resistance  they 
could  to  the  mighty  foe. 
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And  right  well  those  few  brave  men  did 
their  work;  for,  though  their  limbs  ached 
and  smarted  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  they 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  till  help  arrived. 

Yes,  such  help,  as  it  was  possible  for  our 
wearied,  wasted  army  to  afford,  was  march- 
ing swiftly  towards  them.  A  thousand 
bugles  were  sounding  the  assembly,  and  the 
men  were  running  out,  half -dressed,  unbreak- 
fasted,  and  taking  their  accustomed  places. 

No  time  to  size — no  time  to  prove.  Com- 
pany after  company,  regiment  after  regiment, 
was  hurried  off  to  the  heights  of  Inkerman ; 
and  then  began  that  awful  hand-to-hand 
fight,  between  10,000  English  soldiers  and 
80,000  Eussians. 

Hand  to  hand,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  sword 
to  sword;  no  time  to  charge  the  rifle;  ar- 
tillery was  useless  on  a  mass  where  friend 
and  foe  were  mixed,  pell-mell,  together. 
What  if  there  had  been  a  Wellington,  a 
Napoleon   in  those  hosts, — all  their  tactics, 
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their  skill  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  for 
the  men  had  lost  all  power  of  obeying  orders, 
men  of  different  regiments  fought  side 
by  side ;  the  officers  mingled  with  the  men, 
or  old  schoolfellows  rallied  together;  but 
still  the  mighty  mass  struggled  on  ;  and,  like 
boys  at  football,  hurled  themselves  against 
each  other. 

There  was  one  part  of  our  line  where  our 
hopes  were  brightest,  for  there  Lawless  had 
succeeded  in  rallying  the  best  men  of  his 
regiment  together,  and,  at  their  head,  was 
fighting  his  way  through  the  Eussian  ranks. 
They  cowered  before  his  sword.  It  was  no 
half  blows  which  he  dealt — a  man  who  met 
that  sword  was  lucky  if  he  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  a  limb. 

And  so  they  fought,  hour  after  hour,  in 
that  awful  melee.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  one 
day,  the  world  had  returned  to  the  old 
Homeric  era,  and  had  laid  aside  all  the 
weapons   of   destruction,    which    civilization 
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had  given  them  to  keep  their  foes  at  a  distance. 
What  use  was  it  to  these  men  that  some  of 
them  had  rifles  in  their  hands,  so  nicely 
manufactured  that  they  could  make  sure  of 
a  single  antagonist  at  600  yards  ?  Of  what 
use  was  it  to  these  men  that  there  were  guns 
behind  them  which  could  tear  a  hole  in  the 
strongest  column,  at  a  greater  distance  still  ? 
Of  what  use  was  it  to  them  that  they  had 
been  carefully  exercised  in  parade  move- 
ments?— that  they  could  advance  in  an  un- 
broken line,  over  rough  ground  ? — or  that 
fchey  were  commanded  by  of&cers  who  were 
well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  ot  their  profession  ? 
None,  positively  none.  The  heights  of  Inker- 
man  could  only  be  held  by  British  muscle, 
British  pluck,  and  British  endurance. 

And  they  were  held — held,  though  their 
fainting  defenders  had  no  strength  to  follow 
their  bafEed  foe,  but  dropped,  wearily,  by 
the  side  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades  ; — 
held,  though  the  best  blood  of  England  had 
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been  shed  to  hold  them; — held,  though, 
when  the  roll  was  called  after  the  battle,  the 
strongest  regiment  could  hardly  muster  a 
company  of  unwounded  men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


We  left  Marion  Deymont  a  year  ago  in 
her  uncle's  drawing-room.  She  stayed  on 
with  her  brother,  in  London.  It  mattered 
but  little  to  her  where  she  was,  —  most 
places  were  the  same  to  her  grief.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  quiet  little  corner,  in 
a  distant  country  church-yard,  whither  she 
had  loved  to  steal  away,  and  weed  the  grass, 
that  would  grow  so  rankly  over  her  lover's 
grave.  When  she  was  at  Deymont,  she 
would  often  wander  thither  away  alone,  and 
sitting  down  there  wonder,  while  the  tears 
fell  from  her  great  sparkling  eyes,  how  long 
VOL.   II.  i> 
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it  would  be  before  she  was   laid  in  that  cold, 
welcome  grave. 

But  now  that  she  was  in  London,  she 
had  no  such  resource.  Perhaps  it  was 
well  for  her  to  be  unable  to  renew  those 
lonely  visits.  She  was  better  in  her  cousin^s 
company.  No  one  knew  near  so  well 
how  to  soothe  her  broken  heart,  as  her 
light,  merry  cousin,  Clementina.  From  the 
very  first,  she  alone  had  dared  try  to  win 
Marion  back  to  her  old  occupations ; — try  to 
lead  her  thoughts  away  from  that  cold  morn- 
ing^ s  walk.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
alone  had  not  feared  to  talk  to  her  about 
Sturdith.  Talk  to  her  about  him, — not  in- 
deed as  of  one  who  was  gone  ;  but  talk  of 
his  old  ways,  his  books,  his  jokes; — talk 
of  him,  as  she  would  have  talked  of  him  if 
he  had  been  alive  still.  And  thus  a  mighty 
link  grew  up  between  the  cousins,  and 
Marion  confided  almost  more  in  Clementina 
than  in  her  own  brother  Guy. 
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But  the  awful  sliock,  which  she  had  been 
called  on  to  bear,  had  left  no  slight  traces  of 
its  force  on  her  wearied  visage ;  and,  as  the 
spring  wore  on,  Guy  grieved  to  see  a  grey 
hair,  every  here  and  there,  mottling  his 
sister's  auburn  locks, — those  auburn  locks 
which  were  daily  growing  more  scant  and. 
ragged,  for  grief  thins  as  well  as  bleaches 
the  mourner's  hair. 

Marion  read  much  in  those  wretched 
months  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  light  en- 
gaging tales  of  fiction,  that  she  had  once 
loved  to  devour.  No,  no  ! — Sermons — holy 
thoughts  on  religion, — these  were  her  litera- 
ture ;  yet  she  read  poetry.  Time  after  time 
she  would  turn  to  her  Scott,  and  con  again 
and  again  over  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  These  were  her 
favourites — favourites,  aye,  beyond  all  else, 
except  one  other  book. 

And  that  book,  which  she  was  ever  reading 
now — not  reading  as   the   stern   critic,  who 
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weighs  each  sentence,  each  verse,  to  discover 
some  phrase   of  doubtful  authenticity, — not 
as  the   historian,  who  gloats   over   the    Old 
Testament    because   it  is  the  oldest   history 
extant,  and  racks  his  brains   to  find  out  how 
and  when  each  prophecy  was  fulfilled.      She 
did    not    read   as   these   read.       She   never 
thought  whether  Job  was  written  by  Moses, 
or  even  whether  Jonah  was  really  swallowed 
by  a  whale.     "  It  is  in  the  Bible,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  true."     This  was  the  sum  total 
of  her  faith.     She  never  doubted — she  never 
wavered. 

She  sided  with  Eachel  against  Leah,  with  - 
out  wondering  whether  Jacob  was  only 
twenty  years  in  Padan  Aram.  But  what  she 
loved  most  were  those  chapters  which  relate 
to  some  real  sorrow.  Jacob's  broken  heart 
at  the  first  tidings  of  his  loss — the  widow 
of  Sarepta's  dead  child — Job's  agony  of 
bereavement;  and  then  she  would  sit  and 
wonder  whether  her  grief  would  be  transient, 
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like  theirs,  or  whether  it  would  accompany 
her  to  the  grave. 

And  she  did  more  than  sit  silently  reading. 
She  began  to  work  at  her  master's  great  work. 
At  Deymont  she  used  to  visit  the  old  sick 
cottagers,  and  sit  reading  to  them.  They 
thought,  poor  souls,  that  no  days  ever  passed 
so  quickly  as  those  on  which  Miss  Deymont's 
shadow  crossed  their  threshold.  And,  even 
when  she  was  in  London,  she  would  walk  out 
with  her  brother,  and  gladden  some  poor 
wretch's  heart  by  a  kind  word,  or  bring  a 
blessing  on  her  head  from  some  beggar,  not 
for  the  gift  she  gave  him,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  she  bestowed  it. 

Oh !  when  the  last  trump  sounds,  what  a 
fearful  category  of  omissions  there  will  be 
against  the  inhabitants  of  London.  We  have 
received  our  talents ;  have  we  laboured  in  our 
Master's  cause,  or  have  we  hidden  our  talent  in 
the  earth,  and  used  it  not  ?  We  go  to  church 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  We  listen  to  the  parable 
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of  tlie  man  who,  on  that  lonely  journey 
to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves.  What  cruel 
hard-hearted  wretches  they  were — that  Phari- 
see— that  Levite— that  passed  the  wounded, 
bleeding  man.  Which  of  us  who  listens  to  the 
parable  is  guiltless  of  this  sin?  Which  of  us, 
walking  home  from  his  dinner  at  his  club, 
perhaps  on  a  cold  bitter  night,  has  not  seen 
some  wretch,  huddled  up  with  nothing  but 
his  tattered  rags  about  him,  asleep,  or  trying 
to  sleep,  on  a  cold  doorstep  ?  Which  of  us 
offered  him,  or,  worse  still,  her,  shelter, 
warmth,  or  food?  As  many  pence  as  we  had 
pounds  in  our  pocket,  would  have  procm-ed 
him  a  night's  lodging  ;  but  we  passed  on — 
like  the  Levite — like  the  Pharisee — to  our  own 
warm,  comfortable  fire. 

But  Marion  Deymont  laboured  in  her  master^s 
good  work.  The  world  was  dead  to  her,  dead 
ever  since  the  hoar  in  which  she  had  strug- 
gled back  to  consciousness  after  her  lover's 
murder.       What  to  her  were  the  balls  or  the 
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assemblies  of  gay  London  ?  What  to  lier  were 
the  busy  throng  that  hurried  by  the  carriage, 
or  the  idle  loungers  that  dawdled  along,  kill- 
ing the  time  that  God  had  given  them  to  use  ? 
Nothing,  positively  nothing.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  day,  which  she  knew  sooner  or 
later  must  come,  when  she  would  rejoin  him 
beyond  the  grave  •,  and  she  prayed  God,  if  it 
was  His  will,  that  that  day  might  come 
quickly. 

But,  as  the  news  came  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  army,  so  many,  many  miles  away,  and  the 
bitter  cry  of  reproach  and  pity  rose  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  some 
noble  women — nay,  rather  girls — for  with 
the  majority  of  them  youth  had  not  blossomed 
into  full  blown  womanhood — some  noble 
girls  agreed  together,  and  set  out  on  their 
weary  mission  to  do  a  work  that  should  profit 
them  but  little  here  below,  but  mightily  here- 
after. 

In  that  band  of  women  that  laboured  with 
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Miss  Nightingale  on  tlieir  work  of  love,  there 
were  widows,  young  wddows  with  their  weeds 
still  on  them.  There  were  pretty  light- 
hearted  girls  who  seemed  more  fitted  for  a 
ball-room  gaiety  than  for  the  scenes  they 
were  to  witness.  Others  too,  more  staid, 
more  grave, — girls  who  had  taught  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  or  assisted  their  clergyman  as 
district  visitors ;  but,  among  them  all,  there 
v/as  not  one  so  fair,  even  in  her  sorrow,  nor 
one  more  zealous  in  the  good  work,  than  poor 
Marion  Deymont. 

Guy  had  resisted  at  first  his  sister's  wish  to 
go  out  to  the  hospital,  at  Scutari.  He  tried 
to  persuade  her  that  such  sights,  as  she 
would  have  to  see  there,  were  no  sights  for  a 
young  girl.  He  dreaded  so  losing  her.  But 
she  had  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
pleaded  so  pitifully.  Her  life  here,  she  said, 
was  so  useless,  so  purposeless.  She  would  go 
out  there.  Perhaps  there,  amidst  so  much 
sorrow,  she  would  be  able  for  a  few  moments 
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to  forget  her  own  grief.  He  would  let  her 
go — tell  her  to  go — ask  her  to  go.  Guy 
wouldn't  refuse  her,  would  he  ? 

And  Guy  had  given  in.  Who  could  re- 
fuse her,  when  she  pleaded  for  herself?  Guy 
had  given  in,  for  Clementina  too  had  pleaded 
Marion's  cause.  Clementina  knew  that  such 
a  labour  of  lov^e  was  the  best  medicine  for  her 
cousin's  wounded  heart. 

And  so  she  had  gone.  The  worn  veterans 
blessed  her  pretty  face  and  her  soft  touch,  as 
she  smoothed  and  turned  their  rumpled 
fevered  pillows.  ]\lore  than  one  man,  who 
had  lived  for  years  a  soldier's  life,  and  had 
forgotten  the  early  lessons  which  he  had  been 
taught  of  God,  had  deeper  cause  to  bless  the 
good  lady  who  won  him,  little  by  little,  for 
her  sake  first,  and  then  afterwards  for  his 
own,  to  use  no  more  the  hideous  oaths  which 
sounded  so  profanely  in  that  chamber  of 
death.  And  then,  when  his  wounds  burst 
out  again,  or  the  thirst  of  fever  parched  his 
.  D  5 
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lips,  she  would  tell  him  of  One  who  bore  with- 
out a  murmur,  worse  pains,  worse  thirst,  than 
these.  Of  One  who  had  hung  hour  after  hour 
in  mangled  nakedness,  supported  only  by  the 
cruel  nails  that  pierced  His  hands  ;  who,  when 
faint  and  thirst  from  His  long  agony,  had 
piteously  cried  for  water,  and  who  had  been 
given  by  His  tormentors,  vinegar  in  reply. 
And  then  the  poor  fellow,  thirsty  himself, 
w^ould  ask  the  good  lady  to  tell  him  more  of 
this  persecuted  man ;  and  then  Marion  would, 
little  by  little,  tell  him  shortly  the  leading 
points  of  that  wondrous  life  of  Him  who  was 
born  and  died  to  save  us  all. 

Though  day  after  day  some  poor  wretch 
was  borne  out  to  his  last  resting  place,  the 
hospitals  grew  fuller  and  fuller.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  some  pale  emaciated  forms  were 
sent  off  in  a  homeward  bound  ship  to  distant 
England,  but  these  were  but  few  among  the 
thousands  at  Scutari — aye,  few  in  comparison 
with  the  numbers  that  day  after  day  were 
borne  in  from  Sebastopol. 
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And  tlien,  when  they  were  beginning  to 
hope  that  death  must  be  sated  after  so  rich  a 
banquet,  there  came  a  fearful  rumour  of 
harder  fighting  than  there  had  been  before  on 
the  far  off  Chersonese.  A  rumour  of  a  field 
where  men  had  struggled  all  day  long  against 
an  overpowering  foe — where  thousands  had 
bled  and  fallen ;  and  then,  but  one  day  later  on, 
a  ship  came  in,  and  they  came  bearing  from 
out  of  her  long  rows  of  wounded  men.  Some 
of  them  wore  still  their  scarlet  uniform ;  but 
it  needed  not  that  to  tell  that  those  men,  so 
proud,  so  patient  in  their  sufferings,  were 
Guardsmen  all. 

A  poor  wretch,  whose  leg  had  been  hastily 
amputated  on  the  field,  sent  hither  to  try  if 
gentle  nursing  would  enable  his  shattered 
health  to  pull  him  through.  A  second,  with 
a  ghastly  wound  right  down  his  cheek.  A 
third,  whose  face  they  had  covered  up,  for 
death  had  overtaken  him  at  the  very  landing. 
Why  should  I  go  on  with  this  long  category 
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of  horrors,   the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
war? 

Do   those    on  whom    the   responsibility  of 
•war  rests  ever  realise  to   themselves  the  full 
extent  of  its  horrors  ?  5,000  dead  bodies  on  a 
blood-stained  field  ;  10,000  living  souls  suffer- 
ing the  agonies  of  the  damned.       The  figures 
convey  to  our  dull  comprehension  only  a  sort 
of  £.  5.  d,  notion  of  the  loss.      Have   we  no 
one  whom  we  love,    love   so    that  they   are 
worth  more  to  us  than  all  besides  ?      Well, 
then,  each  of  those  5,000  dead  men  had  some 
creature  to  love  them  thus.       Each    of  those 
dead  men  are  the  centre  of  a  little  circle  of 
utter  anguish.      Every  tear  that  falls,  every 
cry  that  rises,  methinks    must  raise  up  some 
punishment  for  the  man,  who,  from  ambition, 
from  obstinacy,  from  pride,  from  whatever  it 
be  called,  has  brought  all  this  sorrow  to  pass. 
Marion   Deymont  was  nursing  a  sick  man, 
when  the  horrid  freight  was  landed.      Some 
hours  later  she  happened  to   pass  through  a 
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ward,  when  she  saw  the  surgeons  gathered  in 
consultation  round  a  couch,  which  had  been 
empty  when  she  had  passed  last. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  patient's  pale  face 
as  she  passed.  He  was  sleeping  for  the  time, 
for  they  had  given  hiai  an  opiate  when  he  had 
been  landed;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
face,  pale  and  altered  as  it  was  ;  Lawless  oc- 
cupied that  couch. 

She  drew  near,  for  the  doctors  were  turn- 
ing away,  and  only  one,  whom  she  knew  well, 
remained  behind.  Was  this  man  dangerously 
wounded  ?  The  doctor  shook  his  head.  His 
was  the  worst  case  they  had  seen  yet.  It 
was  wonderful  how  he  had  lived  so  long.  A 
bayonet  had  passed  through  his  chest,  and 
one  of  his  legs  had  been  fearfully  crushed. 
They  said  on  board  the  vessel  that  his  ravings 
had  been  fearful.  He  did  not  think  he  could 
possibly  recover. 

The  doctor  turned  away  to  visit  some  other 
poor  fellow,  but,  just   as  he   was   going,    he 
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turned  round  to  Marion  ;  ''I  have  my  hands 
full,  Miss  Deymont ;  would  you  mind  finding 
some  one  to  sit  up  with  that  poor  fellow  ?  He 
should  have  any  cooling  drink  he  fancies,  but 
he  should  not  be  left  alone.'' 

Her  voice  trembled,  as  she  answered,  "  Til 
sit  up  with  him  myself,  Dr.  Baber." 

It  was  getting  dark  fast  when  Marion  Dey- 
mont began  her  weary  watch  at  the  sick 
man's  side.  What  strange  thoughts  came 
whirling  through  her  breast  as  she  sat  there. 
That  pale  wounded  form,  was  the  man  who, 
when  he  left  England,  had  begged  her  love, 
that  some  one  might  be  left  behind  to  feel  an 
interest  in  his  welfare,  and  now  she  was  doing 
all  that  she  could  have  done  for  him  had  she 
been  his  wife. 

She  bore  no  ill-will  towards  him.  His  only 
fault  to  her,  much  as  that  fault  had  pained 
her,  had  been  his  love  for  her.  She  would  not 
have  been  a  woman  had  she  not  forgiven  him 
that.      Besides  Lawless,  though    many  years 
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his  senior,  had  been  Sturdith's  friend,  and  she 
remembered  many  a  story  that  Sturdith  had 
told  her  of  his  having,  when  he  first  went  to 
Eton,  fagged  for  Lawless,  and  how  on  many 
an  occasion  Lawless  had  befriended  him. 

There  was  much  that  she  had  liked  in  Law- 
less, though  her  liking  had  never  warmed  into 
love.  He  was  so  good  a  specimen  of  young 
England,  he  was  such  a  keen  sportsman, 
he  was  so  facile  princeps  in  all  out-door  exer- 
cises, his  laugh  was  so  cheery,  too,  that  she 
could  not  help  liking  and  admiring  him  ;  and 
now  that  he  lay  there  so  still  and  so  pale,  she 
could  not  help  pitying  him. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  party  at  Deymont, 
and  how  Lord  Deymont  had  once  wished  that 
Clementina  should  marry  Lawless.  She  was 
not  absolutely  an  impartial  judge  in  this 
matter,  but,  much  as  she  was  interested  in  her 
own  brother,  she  could  not  help  admitting 
that  Clementina  might  have  done  worse  than 
follow  her  father's  wishes.     What  would  they 
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say  at  Deymont — so  lier  thoughts  rambled  on 
— when  they  heard  of  Law  less'  wound. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  affection  that 
Lord  Deymont  had  for  Lawless; — Marion 
verily  believed  that  noio  there  was  no  one 
whom  her  uncle  loved  so  well;  and  what 
would  they  say  too  if  they  knew  that  she  was 
sitting  by  his  bed-side  nursing  him, — nursing 
the  man  whom  she  had  danced  with  over  and 
over  again,  when  her  young  light  heart  had 
never  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
this  world  as  endless  sorrow  ? 

They  knew  not,  and  this  she  was  now  glad 
of,  that  Lawless  had  absolutely  declared  his 
love  for  her  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure 
from  England.  Still  it  could  not  have  escaped 
their  notice  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  her. 
She  gave  a  gesture  of  impatience,  for  she  saw 
that  she  had  been  thinking,  perhaps  uninten- 
tionally, of  what  the  world  might  say.  Had 
she  come  out  here  to  gain  the  world's  verdict  ? 
No,  she  had  come  from  a  different  motive,  and 
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she  had  been  rewarded  by  being  of  service  to 
her  lover's  friend. 

Accustomed,  as  in  the  last  few  weeks,  she 

had  been  to  suffering,  to  seeing  men  so  weak 

from  wounds  and  sickness  as  to  be  unable  to 

render  themselves  the  slightest  service,  these 

men  were  strangers  to  her  ; — men,  whom  she 

had  never  seen  in  health,  and  who,  so  she  had 

almost  brought  herself  to  think,   must  always 

have  been  feeble.     But  now,  there  lay    one 

whom   she    had    always   heard   quoted — one 

whom  she  had   herself  always  regarded  as  a 

model  of  strength   and  health,    so   pale  and 

so    weak  that  she  doubted   not  the  truth   of 

the  doctor's  verdict  that  it   was   impossible 

that    he  should    recover. 

He  lay  in  a  placid  sleep,  but,  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  she  could  see  that  he  was  growing 
more  and  more  restless.  He  fiimg  his  arms 
about  nervously,  and  clutched  his  bed-clothes 
with  his  hands.  She  bathed  his  feverish 
temples,    unmindful  of  these   same  arms   of 
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his  which  he  kept  on  swinging  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill  about  his  head  ;  and  then  he 
looked  up  awake,  and  looked  at  the  tiny  lamp 
by  his  bed-side.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
trenches,  and  babbled  on  in  a  wild  incoherent, 
way  about  them.  She  had  heard  this  deli- 
rious raving  before.  She  had  learned  to 
listen  CO  it  without  shuddering,  and  she  only 
knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  for  the  sick 
man. 

Even  while  she  was  on  her  knees,  the 
wounded  man  gave  a  wild  hysterical  laugh ; 
his  thoughts  were  rambling  back  to  other  days. 
Once  she  heard  him  utter  her  own  name,  but 
it  was  in  a  different  tone,  and  then  he  broke 
out  into  the  wild  laugh  again. 

The  night  rolled  on  ;  no  light,  save  the 
little  lamp  which  she  had  placed  by  the  bed- 
side. The  surgeon  came  round  to  visit  the 
most  pressing  of  his  cases.  Lawless  was 
moaning  feebly,  exhausted  by  the  mad  raving 
of  the  last  few  hours.      The  surgeon  did   not 
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see  Miss  Deymont  at  first,  but,  as  he  came 
close  to  the  bed,  he  saw  her  lying  on  her  face 
in  a  swoon  by  its  side. 

He  raised  her  up.  Some  strong  salts  par- 
tially revived  her.  She  sighed,  looked 
round  in  a  strange,  weary  way,  and  then 
shuddered  so  fearfully  that  the  surgeon  began 
to  dread  for  her  reason. 

"  You  should  not  have  sat  up.  Miss  Dey- 
mont ;  you  are  worn  with  your  long  toil. 
Wc  must  not  forget  you,  if  you  forget  your- 
self Come,  go  to  bed  for  to-night ;  1  will 
find  some  one  to  take  your  place." 

She  smiled  feebly,  but  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  no.  Dr.  Baber,  I  cannot  go  to  bed  to- 
night. You  must  let  me  have  my  way.  No 
one  hut  I  shall  watch  by  that  man." 

Pale  as  she  was,  she  said  it  so  imperiously, 
that  Dr.  Baber  yielded.  "  Has  he  been 
raving?"  he  asked. 

"  Fearfully,"  she  replied,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 
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The  doctor  looked  at  the  patient ;  he  was 
quieter  now,  for  exhaustion  had  made  him  so, 
and  then  he  turned  to  Miss  Deymont  again. 
''  I  wish  that  I  could  induce  you  to  lie  down 
for  to-night." 

''  No,  no ;  nothing  shall  prevail  on  me  to 
do  so  while  he  lies  here." 

And  she  kept  her  word. 

Four  days  and  nights  Lawless  lay  tossing 
on  his  couch,  raving  in  his  wild  delirium ;  and 
for  four  days  and  nights  Miss  Deymont  sat  by 
him  and  nursed  him  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
could  have  nursed  her  child. 

When  he  fell  back  exhausted,  to  sleep  till 
sleep  had  recruited  his  wasted  vigour,  and 
given  him  new  strength  to  feed  his  madness 
with,  she  would  steal  away  to  lie  down  too, 
and  snatch  afew  hours'  rest  from  her  watching. 

But,  when  the  four  days  and  nights  were 
past,  the  doctor  told  her  that  the  fever  had 
turned,  and  that  when  Lawless  woke  next  he 
would  wake  sane. 
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She  trembled  as  the  doctor  told  her  this. 

'' Doctor  Baber,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  great 
favour  to  ask  of  you." 

"  What  is  it,  Miss  Deymont  ?'' 

"  I  knew  Captain  Lawless  once,  very,  very, 
well,  I  want  him  never  to  know  who  nursed 
him  through  his  fever.'' 

Dr.  Baber  gave  the  promise;  there  was 
no  refusing  Miss  Deymont;  but,  as  he  turned 
away  to  go  the  round  of  his  patients,  he  con- 
jured up  to  himself  a  tale  of  weary  unrequited 
love;  of  long,  watchful  nights;  of  long,  tedious 
days.  '  Tt  is  human  to  err,'  wrote  the  Eoman. 
It  is  human  to  romance,  we  might  say  with 
equal  truth,  and  Heaven  knov/s  Doctor 
Baber  conjured  up  a  romantic  tale  enough 
that  winter  afternoon. 

Lawless  recovered.  His  T^onderful  consti- 
tution triumphed  over  the  fearful  injuries  that 
he  had  received  at  Inkerman,  and,  two  days 
after  he  had  recovered  his  consciousness,  and 
Miss   Deymont   had    left   him,  he  was   pro- 
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nounced  out  of  danger.  But  there  was 
another  by  that  time,  struck  down  by  the 
fever.  Miss  Deymont  had  been  taken  ill  soon 
after  she  had  left  Lawless.  Her  health  had 
given  way  under  the  great  anxiety  that  she  had 
taken  on  herself,  and  she  was  dangerously  ill. 

I  am  told  that,  immediately  after  she  was 
taken  ill,  she  begged  that  her  brother  might 
be  sent  for,  and  then  she  begged  that,  if  she 
was  delirious,  one  person,  whom  she  named, 
might  watch  her  through  her  illness.  There 
was  nothing  she  seemed  to  be  in  such  constant 
dread  of  as  delirium.  Possibly  she  had 
learned  what  delirium  is,  from  those  long 
midnight  watchings,  when  Lawless  lay  raving 
on  his  couch  so  near.  She  was  delirious. 
Yet,  whatever  secrets  there  may  have  been 
wearing  her  heart,  she  never  revealed  them, 
even  in  the  worst  stages  of  her  raving.  Her 
broken  heart  kept  its  counsel  to  itself. 

Guy  arrived  at  Scutari  to  find  his  sister  re- 
covering  from   her  fever.       The  worst  was 
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over,  but  the  poor  girl  confessed  that  her 
broken  health  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  trials 
of  a  nurse's  life,  and,  within  a  week  of  his 
arrival  at  Scutari,  Guy  left  with  his  sister, 
homeward  bound. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Weeks  elapsed  before  Lawless  was  even 
able  to  rear  his  wasted  body  on  crutches,  and 
totter  across  the  room.  His  was  no  longer 
the  reckless,  death-daring  spirit  that  had  loved 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  or  the  zenith  of  the 
revel.  Of  all  the  pale  faces  that  were 
grouped  mournfully  about  Scutari,  his  was 
the  palest.  Of  all  the  weak  bodies  tha  t  trem  - 
bled  at  a  puff  of  wind,  his  seemed  the  easiest 
to  have  been  blown  away  ;  and  yet  the  sur- 
geons were  holding  up  their  hands,  marvel- 
ling at  his  wonderful  constitution,  and  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  his  marvellous  cure. 
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For  lie  was  recovering;  as  tlie  gymnast 
finds  at  every  succeeding  lesson  that  he  can 
jump  a  straw's  breadth  higher,  or  lift  an 
ounce  more ;  so  Lawless  found,  day  after  day, 
that  he  could  rear  himself  up  with  less  diffi- 
culty, and  totter  a  little  farther. 

He  had  no  notion  that  Marion  Deymont 
was  at  Scutari, — far  less  that  she  had  nursed 
him  through  his  illness.  Dr.  Baber  had  kept 
his  promise  faithfully. 

Lawless  was  recovering  slowly,  but,  slow 
as  his  recovery  was,  he  began  to  wish  to  be 
up  and  moving,  moving  towards  old  England 
again. 

The  doctors  shook  their  heads  at  first. 
They  doubted  his  being  up  to  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, but,  when  they  found  how  bent  their 
patient  was  on  returning,  they  gave  the  re- 
quired permission. 

Easy  stages  through  Italy  and  France 
brought  the  wearied,  wounded  man  home. 
Yet,  the  journey  did  him  good.     Each  change 
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of  air,  each  change  of  scene,  each  change 
of  diet  seemed  to  do  him  good  ;  and,  when  he 
reached  Paris,  he  told  his  servant,  the  same 
servant  that  he  had  had  in  1852,  and  for 
whom  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
discharge,  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  get 
on  without  his  crutch  again. 

He  only  stayed  in  Paris  two  nights,  and 
then  went  on  to  Boulogne.  He  was  in  Eng- 
land again  at  last. 

It  was  early  winter,  and,  as  the  cold  winds 
swept  bitterly  over  England,  he  determined 
to  pass  the  first  few  months  at  Hastings. 

He  sent  his  servant  on  for  lodgings.  There 
was  no  difficulty,  even  at  Hastings,  in  secu- 
ring comfortable  lodgings  for  one  with  whom 
expense  was  no  object ;  so,  on  the  second 
night  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  sit- 
ting in  a  warm,  comfortable  room,  looking 
over  the  sea. 

Oh,  if  I  had  space  to  write  down  the 
thoughts  that  came  rising  up  in  his  brain  that 
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evening,  for  they  fled  back  to  those  bright 
days  before  he  left  England.  Fled  back  to 
the  three  lovely  girls  with  whom  his  life  had 
been  so  connected.  They  rested,  though 
it  was  but  a  moment,  upon  Lady  Clementina 
and  her  parent's  hopes  ;  he  had  seen  through 
them  all.  They  dwelt  lingeringly,  longingly  on 
Marion  Deymont,  and  the  tears  started  in  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  her  and  the  last  time 
that  he  had  seen  her,  and  then  they  flitted  on 
to  Miss  Tyler  and  her  pretty  face,  and  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  how  he  might  have  won 
her  hand,  had  he  wished  it. 

For  the  truth  was  that  now  that  Lawless 
felt  himself  an  useless,  worn-out  man,  now 
that  he  had  learned  what  illness  was,  and 
experienced  a  woman's  care,  he  longed,  as  he 
had  never  longed  before,  to  shufiSe  off  his 
bachelor  existence  ;  and,  as  he  looked  round 
the  room,  and  thought  how  lonely  it  seemed, 
thought  how  much  lonelier  still  his  large, 
formal   rooms  at  Sturdith  would   appear,  he 
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would   have   even   taken  Miss  Tyler  in  ex- 
change for  his  solitude. 

He  haidly  dared  acknowledge  this,  even  to 
himself.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  ever  to  prove  in- 
constant to  Miss  Deymont ;  but  the  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  less  he  fancied  the  thought. 
Alexander  Selkirk  was  right,  after  all. 
Solitude  may  be  very  acceptable  if  you  are 
working  out  a  great  mathematical  problem, 
or  even  if  you  are  frittering  it  away  at  such 
a  task  as  mine  is  now ;  but  it  is  a  bore,  nay, 
it  is  a  curse,  that  I  hope  that  no  one  whom  T 
love  may  be  doomed  to. 

The  next  day  Lawless  walked  out  with  his 
servant  on  the  Esplanade.  He  was  wrapped 
up  warmly,  and  walked  with  difficulty  ;  and, 
as  the  passers-by,  or  the  loiterers  on  the  cold 
Esplanade,  caught  sight  of  that  pale,  bearded 
face,  they  knew  whence  it  had  come. 

For  this  was  the  time  when  England  was 
used  to  see  her  bravest  sons  tottering  home 
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in  this  helpless  fashion.  Even  now,  though 
years  have  passed  since  Sebastopol  fell,  do 
we  not  think  instinctively  of  the  Crimea  when 
we  see  some  poor  fellow  who  has  lost  a  limb  ? 
War  leaves  a  mark  upon  us  long  after  Peace 
has  scared  him  away.  It  will  take  half-a- 
century  to  wipe  away  every  scar  the  Crimea 
engraved  on  us. 

Lawless  turned  feebly  round  to  sniff  the 
air  that  was  puf&ng  lazily  over  the  listless 
sea  from  "  the  dew-dropping  South."  He  was 
enjoying  the  scene.  It  was  so  different  to  all 
that  he  had  witnessed  for  so  long. 

Among  the  crowds  of  visitors,  who,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  Esplanade,  turned  to 
make  some  passing  remark  on  the  poor  officer, 
who  looked  so  ill,  there  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  a  rich  baronet  and  his  wife, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  pass  the  win- 
ter at  Hastings,  for  the  sake  of  their  only 
daughter. 

For,  as  they  saw  their  black-eyed  daughter 
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droop,  Sir  Anthony  and  Lady  Tyler  had  be- 
come more  and  more  anxious.  Constance 
grew  thinner  day  after  day, — utterly  indiffe- 
rent to  everything.  The  doctors  had  recom- 
mended change  of  scene, — and  her  anxious 
parents  had  hurried  her  down  the  Ehine,  and 
through  all  the  wearisome  routine  of  a  Swiss 
tour.  They  had  prescribed  society  ;  but  the 
sated  beauty  had  shunned  it  so  painfully  that 
they  were  forced  to  change  the  prescription. 
They  had  even  descended  to  diet, — to 
quinine,  steel,  cod-liver  oil.  Ask  Messrs. 
Savory  and  Moore  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  that 
they  sell  tonics?  Young  girls  with  unin- 
telligible symptoms  of  consumption, — and 
such  was  Constance. 

"  For  she  never  told  her  love,"  but,  like 
Viola,  "  let  it  prey  upon  her  damask  cheek.'' 
She  never  told  her  love,  and  her  mother,  who 
thought  that  she  had  watched  so  patiently,  so 
carefully  over  every  trace,  every  sign  that  her 
daughter  had  given,  never  guessed  the  secret 
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that  was  wasting  her  pale  cheek.  Nay,  even 
when  Sir  Anthony  had  said,  "  Can  Constance 
be  in  love?"  and  Lady  Tyler  had  turned  over  in 
her  mind  all  her  daughter's  partners  and  ad- 
mirers, Lawless  had  never  struck  her.  She  was 
a  dull  woman  was  Lady  Tyler, — surely  else, 
when  she  saw,  day  after  day,  her  daughter 
poring  over  the  long  details  of  the  "  Gazette,'' 
she  would  have  guessed  the  cruel  secret. 

I  know  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  I 
did  not  paint  Constance  Tyler  in  pleasing 
colours,  because  I  always  thought  that  there 
was  but  little  in  the  girl.  Still,  when  I  think 
of  her  long,  anxious  nights,  alone  with  her 
wretched  secret, — when  I  think  of  her  long, 
lasting  love,  enduring  without  hope,  without 
encouragement,  I  cannot  help  pitying,  if  I 
cannot  quite  admire  her. 

Yet  this  long,  anxious  watching  had  turned 
the  idle,  fashionable  beaiity  into  a  far  more 
fascinating  creature.  She  no  longer  was  the 
painted    butterfly,   flitting    from    flower   to 
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flower,  pluming  itself  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  wearing  out  its  short  unenviable  life  in 
pursuit  of  an  evanescent  pleasure, — but  the 
same  butterfly  waiting  anxiously,  under  a 
sheltering  leaf,  on  a  cold,  rainy  day,  for  one 
transient  gleam  of  sunshine. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  novelists  to 
paint  their  female  characters  far  differently  to 
mine.  I  know  that  I  transgress  against  all 
the  received  notions  of  the  day  in  not  having  a 
heroine  who  is  a  bigamist,  a  murderess,  or  who 
has  committed  forgery,  or  some  other  grievous 
crime ;  but  I  try  to  paint  women  as  I  think  I 
see  them,  and  thank  God  I  do  not  see  them 
in  such  guises  as  these.  Yet  I  would  that  I 
had  the  power  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mrs. 
Wood,  for  methinks  that  I  w  ould  treat  their 
sex  better  than  they  have. 

Yet,  in  my  own  defence,  I  must  add  that 
I  have  thoughts  of  composing  a  much  more 
ambitious  story,  in  which  my  heroine  will  be  a 
greater  villain  than  even  Miss  Braddon  ever 
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conceived.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  mine  though, 
for  the  tale  is  a  true  one,  and  the  meanest 
student  of  history  has  learned  to  detest  my 
heroine. 

Constance  Tyler  was  walking  on  the  Es- 
planade, at  Hastings,  with  her  parents; 
Lord  Penzance  had  just  met  them,  and  was 
talking  to  her,  for  Lord  Penzance  was  stay- 
ing at  Hastings  too. 

Eumour  whispered  that  Lord  Penzance 
was  thinking  of  offering  Miss  Tyler  a  coronet, 
and  added  that  his  lordship  was  willing  to 
discard  a  certain  pretty  little  temptress,  who 
might  be  seen  any  afternoon,  in  the  park, 
driving  two  grey  ponies  down  the  ride,  for 
Miss  Tyler's  charms.  And  so  he  was 
talking  to  her  now,— Heaven  knows  what 
about — while  her  thoughts  were  busy,  far  off) 
in  a  distant  hospital  at  Scutari,  where  she 
thought  that  Lawless  was  still  lying. 

What  infatuation  is  it  that  makes  the  moth, 
which  has  already  once  singed  its  wings,  fly 
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again  to  the  candle  ?  What  attraction  is  there 
in  the  dazzling  light  that  experience  has  al- 
ready taught  it  is  so  fatal  ?  Ask  the  lover 
who,  slighted  again  and  again,  still  turns  to  his 
mistress  to  bask,  be  it  for  ever  so  short  an  hour, 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes.  Hath  he  not 
learned  from  a  hundred  lessons  that  he  must 
leave  her  without  one  ray  of  hope  to  illumine 
his  dark  weary  heart  ?  Doth  he  not  remember 
that  after  every  such  visit  his  heavy  heart 
grows  heavier?  How  differs  he  from  the 
moth? — the  reasoning  man  from  the  unreason- 
ing insect  ?  Each,  for  the  pleasure  of  hover- 
ing for  a  moment  round  the  dazzling  beauty 
it  adores,  is  ready  to  encounter  death,  or 
maimed  and  wounded,  a  life  which  even  death 
would  be  preferable  to. 

Had  not  Lord  Penzance  a  thousand  times 
discovered  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit  ?  Had 
he  not  seen  that  his  society  simply  wearied 
instead  of  pleasing  Constance  ?  Whether 
'twas  as  a  moth  to  the  candle  or  whether  there 
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"were  weightier  reasons  in  Sir  Anthony's 
golden  guineas,  I  know  not;  but  again  and 
again  Lord  Penzance  renewed  his  vain  at- 
tempt at  winning  Miss  Tyler's  heart. 

"Look  at  that  poor  fellow,"  said  Lady 
Tyler  to  her  husband.  ''  What  a  horrid 
thing  this  war  is.  How  pale  and  weak  he 
looks." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  answered  Sir  Anthony, 
who,  you  remember,  was  a  Tory  to  the  back- 
bone, "  all  through  those  rascally  Whigs.  I 
wish  that  the  whole  crew  of  them  were 
rotting  in  the  trenches — it  would  be  no  more 
than  the  rascals  deserve." 

Constance  Tyler  turned  round,  too,  to  look 
at  the  poor  wounded  oflicer ;  but,  as  she 
gazed  on  that  pale  face,  thinking  of  him  who 
was  suffering  as  bitterly,  the  recollection  of 
old  days  came  upon  her,  and,  altered  as  he 
was,  she  knew  him. 

"  It  is — it  is,"  she  gasped  ;  and  then  her 
blood  rushed  into  her  face,  dyeing  her  cheeks 
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with  a  brighter  hue  than  they  had  worn  for 
long,  long  years.  "  It  is — it  is  !"~she 
caught  hokl  of  her  mother's  arm,  turning  as 
pale  as  she  had  been  red  before,  for  her  brain 
reeled,  and  her  head  swam,  and  she  well 
nigh  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  Lawless  passed  on,  without  recogni- 
sing them;  and,  when  Constance  had  re- 
covered, he  had  gone. 

"  Mother,  dear,"  said  Constance,  that  eve- 
ning, as  she  sat,  with  her  head  nestling  on 
Lady  Tyler's  shoulder.  She  had  been  silent 
a  long  time,  longing,  longing  to  speak. 
"  Mother,  dear,  didn't  you  think  that  officer 
we  met  to-day  was  like  Captain  Lawless?'' 

"  Which  officer,  Constance  ?" 

Her  daughter  blushed  before  she  answered, 
"  I  mean  the  gentleman  who  ]ooked  so  ill.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  was  Captain  Lawless ; 
you  know  he  was  dreadfully  wounded  !" 

"  I  did  not  know—at  least,  if  I  did,  I  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  wounded." 
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Constance  shuddereei,  and  took  her  head 
off  her  mother's  shoulder.  TThat,  could  any 
one  foro-et  that  he  had  been  wounded  ? 

"  Yes,  mother,  he  was  wounded,  oh,  so 
dreadfully  !  at  Inkerman,  and — and — I  am 
sm-e  that  it  was  he,  mother." 

"  I  hope  you  are  wrong,  Constance,  tor 
poor  Lord  Deymont's  sake;  it  would  break 
his  heart,  it  it  is  not  quite  broken  now,  to 
see  Lawless  so  near  death  as  that." 

It  had  never  struck  Lady  Tyler  that 
another  heart  might  be  broken  by  Lawless' 
death  ;  but,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  she 
started,  for  her  daughter  fell  fainting  at  her 
feet. 

Even  then,  when  Constance  was  borne  to 
her  bed-room,  she  never  guessed  the  cause  of 
that  sudden  fainting  fit. 

''  I  was  talking,''  she  said  to  her  husband, 
'•about  that  poor  fellow  we  saw  to- Jay. 
Perhaps  his  pale  face  had  frightened  her,  for 
she  fainted  quite  suddenly." 
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Sir  Antliony  sent  off  for  the  doctor.  Con- 
stance had  recovered  before  he  came,  and 
submitted  to  have  her  pulse  felt,  and  an- 
swer the  dull  questions  which  the  doctor 
asked. 

"They  must  take  care  of  her;"  this  was 
his  advice  to  her  parents.  ''  She  was  very 
delicate — a  hothouse  plant,  not  fit  to  pass  the 
winter  out.  She  should  be  housed  in  a 
warmer  climate  for  the  next  two  months." 
He  suggested  Malaga. 

When  Constance  Tyler  heard  what  the 
doctor  advised,  she  burst  into  tears, 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  please  do  not  make  me 
go  to  that  horrid  place ;  I  know  that  I  shall 
get  better  here,  if  you  will  only  let  me 
stay." 

And  they  let  her  stav. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


So  the  Tylers  stayed  on  at  Hastings,  re- 
luctantly enough,  for  they  were  longing  to 
take  then'  daughter  away  to  a  warmer 
climate. 

On  the  second  day  after  Constance's  faint- 
ing, they  were  all  walking  on  the  Esplanade, 
when  they  came  again  upon  the  wounded 
officer,  whom  they  had  met  before. 

''Mamma,  it  is  Captain  Lawless,''  whis- 
pered Constance  ;  ''  please  do  speak  to  him  ; 
how  ill  he  looks." 

Lady  Tyler  saw,  now  that  her  daughter 
prompted  her,  that  it  was  Lawless,  and  she 
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went  up  at  once,  and  shook  the  poor  fellow's 
hand. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so 
unwell/^  began  Lady  Tyler. 

"Oh,  I  consider  myself  well  now,  to  what 
I  have  been.  Those  infernal  Eussians  very 
nearly  did  for  me,  though.  It  will  be  months 
before  I  shall  be  able  to  ride  again ;  still,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  once  or  twice  a-week 
across  country,  by  next  Christmas.'^ 

"  Where  were  you  wounded,  then  ?" 

Lawless  smiled,  as  he  answered,  "I  had 
more  than  one  wound,  I  believe ;  but  then 
this,"  and  he  put  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
^'  counts  for  nothing ;  it's  this  unlucky  leg 
that  prevents  my  riding  or  shooting,  or  doing 
anything  of  that  sort." 

Poor  Constance  turned  very  pale,  as  he 
rattled  on  so  wildly  about  his  wounds — and 
almost  more  so  still,  when  he  added,  in  a 
careless  way, 

"  I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  to  sow  my 
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wild  oats  at  last,  and  marry,  and  settle  down 
to  a  quiet  life.  A  sad  prospect,  isn't  it. 
Miss  Tyler?' 

*'  Ye — es,"  she  stammered,  looking  down, 
and  sighing,  "  I  daresay  it  is  to  you,  who 
have  led  so  happy  a  life." 

Lawless  twinged.  "  Happy !  Miss  Tyler. 
I  should  think  that  your  life  was  that — at  least, 
if  it  was  the  same  as  when  I  left  England.*' 

She  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  Law- 
less added,  in  a  lower  tone, 

"  You  have  been  saying  that  I  look  ill, 
Miss  Tyler;  but  I  cannot  compliment  you 
on  your  looks." 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  ill,  and  mamma  brought 
me  here  for  change  of  air.  She  wants  me  to 
winter  abroad  ;  but  I  can't  bear  the  thoughts 
of  that." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
walking  on  side  by  side ;  and,  when  Lawless 
spoke  next.  Lady  Tyler  had  passed  on  with  her 
husband,  and  was  out  of  earshot. 
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"I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you,  Miss 
Tyler,  so  tliat  I  can  talk  over  old  friends.  I 
had  half  a  mind  to  write  to  Guy  Deymont, 
to  ask  him  to  meet  me  here;  but  I  was 
afraid  that  I  had  hardly  strength  left  to  play 
the  part  of  host/' 

"  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Deymont  didn't  come 
of  his  own  accord;  he  is  so  good-natured." 

"  Ah,  but  he  does  not  even  know  that  I 
am  here.  I  intend  to-night,  as  I  feel  so 
much  better,  to  write  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  for  a  couple  of  days.  What 
a  good  fellow  he  is !  We  have  corresponded 
regularly  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
abroad." 

''  Then  you  know  the  family  news  better 
than  I  can  tell  them  to  you." 

"Oh,  no!  because  there  are  lots  of  little 
things  which  Guy  may  not  have  told  me,  and 
which  you  can.  For  instance,  when's  Guy 
going  to  be  married?  He  never  tells  me 
much  about  that." 
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Miss  Tyler  laughed.  "  It's  no  use  asking 
me^  Captain  Lawless,  if  he  doesn't  tell  you 
himself;  how  should  I  know?" 

"  Ah,  but  you  can  guess,  though,  Miss 
Tyler." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it's  no  very  great  secret ; 
and  you  musn't  tell  Mr.  Deymont  that  I  told 
you ;  but  it  only  depends  on  Lord  Deymont's 
giving  his  consent." 

"  And,  of  course,  he  will  do  that." 

The  girl  looked  up  half-smilingly,  as  she 
answered  Lawless. 

''  I  don't  know.  Once  I  thought  he  never 
would ;  now  I  hope  he  will." 

Lawless  knew  what  she  meant,  and  went 
on, 

''  I  was  sure  they  would  be  married  some 
day,  ever  since — I  mean,  ever — " 

"  Ever  since  that  wretched  evening,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Tyler,  looking  very  grave. 
''  What  a  dreadful  day  that  was.  Captain  Law- 
less ;  I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live, 
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Mr.  Deymont's  face,  when  lie  came  to  tell  us 
of  the  murder." 

Lawless  leaned  on  his  crutches,  looking  at 
Miss  Tyler  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  said, 

"  There  has  nothing  been  found  out  about 
that,  since  I  have  been  away,  has  there?" 

"  Kot  a  word.  Papa  thinks  that  the  police 
were  yery  much  to  blame  in  letting  that 
gipsy  fellow  escape/' 

''It  was  cleverly  done,  though,"  replied 
Lawless,  after  a  pause;  "and  they  have 
never  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  fellow  yet, 
have  they?" 

''  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

''  Well,  I  half  hope  that  they  never  may. 
He  did  it  so  well,  that  he  deserves  to  get  off." 

''  Captain  Lawless  ! — deserves  !" 

''  Well,  Miss  Tyler,  I  am  sick  of  seeing 
life  taken  away.  We  are  too  fond  of  destroy- 
ing. Till  we  have  seen  it  in  its  horrors,  we 
don't  know  what  death  is." 

He  was  very  grave  when  he  said  it ;  and 
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what  could  ^Miss  Tyler  do  but  agree  to  such  a 
speech,  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  whom  she 
loved  ?  She  never  thought  of  the  obvious 
answer — of  reminding  him  of  him  whose  life 
had  already  been  taken  away.  Poor  girl, 
she  was  in  love ;  and,  as  she  gazed  on  his 
pale  face,  she  loved  him  all  the  more  for 
his  sentiment. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  Esplanade 
together,  till  Lawless  was  forced  to  own  him- 
self tired,  and  go  home.  She  even  induced 
her  parents  to  walk  with  him  home.  They 
would  have  done  anything  to  please  her. 
And,  when  he  reached  his  lodgings,  and  sat 
down,  tired,  by  himself,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  was  more  lonely  than  ever. 
He  longed  for  some  one  to  talk  to — some  one 
whom  he  could  see  sitting  opposite  to  him. 
He  took  up  a  novel ;  but  the  novel  only  re- 
mined  him  of  his  solitude,  for  the  hero  (how 
he  felt  for  him !)  was  a  man  with  whom  no 
one  ever  fell  in  love. 
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In  the  meantime,  while  he  sat  musing 
before  his  fire,  Constance  Tyler  passed  a 
happier  evening  than  she  had  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Poor  foolish  Sir  Anthony  and  Lady  Tyler, — 
they  believed  that  their  daughter's  happiness 
was  owing  to  their  having  given  in  to  her 
wish  not  to  go  to  Malaga. 

Day  after  day  Constance  met  Lawless  on 
the  Esplanade.  At  first,  their  meetings  were 
those  accidental  rencontres,  which  all  who 
have  loved  know  so  well ;  but,  latterly,  they 
timed  their  walks  to  suit  each  other.  I  do 
not  mean  clandestinely;  but  Lawless  used 
boldly  to  ask  Lady  Tyler  what  her  plans 
were  for  the  morrow. 

As  Lawless  grew  stronger,  too,  he  often 
dined  with  the  Tylers.  He  would  sit  by 
the  side  of  the  piano,  listening  for  hours 
to  Constance,  while  she  played  his  favourite 
airs,  and  sang  his  favourite  songs, — the 
murmur  of  the   sea,   as    it  rippled   on  the 
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shore,  borne  on  the  South  wind  through  the 
open  window,  blending  not  inharmoniously 
with  the  strain.  It  was  a  time  of  quiet,  a 
time  of  repose,  and  more  than  once  Lawless 
wondered  how  he  had  never  before  this  ap- 
preciated Constance  Tyler. 

Then  too,  day  after  day,  when  he  went 
home  to  his  lonely  lodgings,  to  think  on  all 
that  was  past, — nay,  more,  on  all  that  was  to 
come,  he  more  than  ever  learned  how  much 
she  was  to  him.  His  wound,  his  health,  had 
changed  his  nature,  changed  his  requirements. 
Before  he  left  England,  he  had  thought  Con- 
stance so  silly,  so  empty ;  but,  now  that  he  had 
returned  with  a  broken  constitution,  he  did 
not  require,  nay,  he  would  have  loathed  the 
fatigue  of  a  clever  girVs  conversation,  and  he 
loved  to  listen  to  the  common-place  ideas 
which  Constance  gave  utterance  to  so  musi- 
cally. 

Lady  Tyler,  now  that  her  daughter  was 
getting  better  every  day,  began  to  learn  at 
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last  what  had  ailed  her  before,  and  arranged 
her  cards,  as  a  mother  should,  to  assist  her 
daughter's  game;  and  Constance — Constance 
had  no  confidante — she  kept  all  her  sorrows 
to  herself. 

For,  as  I  have  the  privilege  of  looking 
into  her  thoughts,  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  deny- 
that,  as  the  weeks  wore  on,  and  Lawless 
grew  more  and  more  attentive,  a  secret  sor- 
row, which  at  first  she  hardly  owned  to  her- 
self, came  upon  her.  There  was  something 
about  Lawless  which  she  could  not  understand. 
She  saw  that  he  loved  her.  She  could  not 
help  seeing  that ;  but  more  than  once  he  had 
sat  by  her  side  hour  after  hour,  and  suddenly, 
when,  perhaps,  he  had  been  paying  her  some 
graceful  compliment,  or  hanging  over  her 
while  she  had  sung  to  him,  he  had  risen,  with 
a  startled,  uneasy  air,  and  left  her,  almost 
without  a  word.  She  noticed  that  after  such 
partings  as  these  he  was  longer  than  usual 
away^';    and  that,  when  he  returned,  he  was 
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colder  in  Kis  manner,  more  distant  to  lier 
than  before ;  and  though  his  coldness  gradu- 
ally wore  off,  it  seemed  to  do  so  against  his 
will. 

Many  weeks  passed  on,  Constance  had  a 
letter  one  day  from  Clementina,  telling  her 
that  her  marriage  with  Guy  was  arranged, 
and  asking  her  to  be  one  of  her  brides- 
maids. Lawless  came  that  day,  as  usual,  and 
sat  talking  to  Constance  about  it,  for  she  had 
shown  him  the  letter.  And,  as  they  sat  on 
the  sofa  together,  and  the  dull  grey  of  twilight 
crept  slowly  and  slowly  upon  the  earth,  Con- 
stance fancied  that  her  lover's  voice  trembled 
as  he  spoke  of  marriage, — and  that  he  breathed 
more  quickly,  and  that  he  drew  nearer  to  her. 

If  she  blushed  at  that  moment,  it  was  too 
dark  to  see.  Heaven  knows  the  poor  girl's 
heart  was  beating  wildly  against  her  breast. 
She  had  just  said,  "  I  hope  they  will  be 
happy." 

"  Happy  !     Oh,  Miss  Tyler,  how  can  they 
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help  being  happy  ?     How  many  years  of  life 
would  I  give  to  win  myself  a  wife." 

Will  you  blame  her,  gentle  reader,  and  set 
her  down  for  a  forward  hussy  ?  Even  at  the 
risk  of  this,  I  must  tell  the  truth.  She  cast 
her  eyes  down  to  the  ground, — 

''  Is  that  so  very  difficult,  Captain  Lawless  ? 
Why  don't  you  try?" 

Even  while  she  spoke,  raising  her  eyes  to 
him  as  she  did  so,  his  hand  glided  slowly  till 
it  rested  on  hers. 

"  Oh,  Constance,  precious  Constance,  if  I 
thought  that  I  might;  but  no,  no,"  and  he 
shook  his  head,  and  let  go  her  hand.  "  I 
must  work  out  my  life  alone.  I  must  never 
marry  you/' 

"  No ;  don't  go,  don't  go  so,  dear,  dear 
Captain  Lawless,  don't  leave  me  thus ;"  for 
her  strange  lover  had  already  turned  away. 
"  Oh,  stay,  stay  with  me  ;"  but  the  door  closed 
while  she  was  speaking,  and  Constance  was 
alone. 
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Oh,  how  weary  were  the  hours  of  that 
wretched  evening  !  Half-past  six, — she  was 
forced  to  go  and  dress  for  her  parents'  din- 
ner. Seven, — and,  for  a  long  hour  and  a 
half,  she  w^as  compelled  to  sit,  and  feign  to 
eatj  though  there  was  a  choking  swelling  in 
her  throat,  past  which  she  could  not  force  the 
smallest  morsel  down.  Eleven, — the  dull 
mockery  of  bed-time^ — the  useless,  hopeless 
effort  to  drown  grief  in  sleep. 

Never,  never  since  she  had  read  the  first 
faint  telegram  of  the  losses  of  the  Guards  at 
Inker  man,  or,  a  few  days  later  still,  a  fearful 
paragraph  in  the  "  Gazette,"  concluding 
"  dangerously,"  had  she  felt  what  she  was 
feeling  now.  A  dull,  chilling  stupor, — a  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  separated  from  him, 
yet  utter  ignorance  of  the  reason.  She  thought 
that  she  would  have  preferred  death  to  this. 

And  in  the  meanwhile  Lawless  sat  in  his 
own  room,  as  miserable  as  she  in  hers. 
More  than  once  he  wished  to  return  to  her, 
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and  beg  her  to  forgive  liiin  liis  strange,  un- 
natural conduct ;  but  the  thought,  that  had 
driven  him  from  her  then,  deterred  him  from 
doing  so. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  rang  the  bell 
for  his  servant,  and  told  him  to  pack  up  his 
things,  as  he  should  leave  Hastings  that  very 
day.  He  busied  himself,  as  far  as  his  strength 
would  permit  him,  in  packing  up  a  few  things 
which  he  cared  for  most. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  there  was  a 
loud  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  a  moment 
after  some  one  ran  quickly  up  the  stairs ;  the 
door  of  his  room  opened,  and  Guy  Deymont 
rushed  in. 

"  Lawless,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  give  a 
fellow  your  hand.  Why  you  are  not  looking 
half  so  ill  as  I  expected  to  see  you.  I  ought 
to  have  been  down  here  before,  but  I  know 
you'll  excuse  me.  I  told  Clementina  that  I 
positively  must  go  before  we  were  sacrificed, 
and  so, — here  I  am." 
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"  And  a  good  thing,  too/'  said  Lawless, 
'^  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  It's  lucky  you 
came  now,  for  I  am  thinking  of  going  up  to 
London  to-day,  so  you  are  only  just  in  time. 
I  say,  Deymont,  though,  I  must  congratulate 
you, — I  am  sure  that  I  do  so  Avith  all  my 
heart." 

''  Thanky'e,  thanky'e.  You  must  come 
and  see  us,  you  know,  as  soon  as  we  are  a 
little  settled.  Will  you  come,  and  see  us 
turned  off?" 

"No,  no.  I'm  not  strong  enough  yet," 
and  then  he  turned  the  conversation  quickly. 
"How's  Lord  Deymont?" 

Guy  had  made  himself  comfortable  in  a 
chair  by  this  time.  He  grew  a  little  graver 
as  he  answered,  "  He's  better  on  the  whole, 
Lawless ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
him  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  any  one 
thing  ever  since  that  day." 

"And  your  sister?" 

Guy  grew  graver  still.     "  Poor  girl,  she  is 
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so  clianged,  you  would  hardly  know  her. 
By-tlie-bye,  did  you  see  anything  of  her  at 
Scutari?" 

''At  Scutari?" 

''Aye;  she  went  out  as  a  nurse;  but  the 
toil  there  was  too  much  for  her  broken 
health,  and  she  was  forced  to  come  home. 
She  seems  to  grow  paler  and  thiinier  every 
day;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her." 

There  vfas  a  long  pause  before  either  spoke, 
during  which  they  both  sat  looking  at  the 
fire.  Lawless  broke  it  at  last,  "  Nothing  has 
ever  come  out,  has  it,  Deymont?" 

"  Not  a  thing." 

"  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  trace 
anything  more  of  the  gipsy?" 

"  Never  J — he  crossed  to  America.  Of 
course,  he  will  never  come  again  to  this 
country." 

''  But  was  there  not  a  girl  whom  the  fellow- 
was  engaged  to  ?  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  written,  or  come  back  to  her." 
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"  Bah !  lie's  too  deep  for  that,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  He  has  not  such  high-flown 
notions  of  chivalry  as  you  have/' 

''  But  suppose,  after  all,  that  he  was  not  the 
man.  Have  you  never  tried  to  ^:k.  it  upon 
any  one  else?" 

''I'll  tell  you  what,  Lawless ;  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  prove  it  is  another  matter ; 
but  I  know  of  no  stronger  case  in  the  world 
than  against  that  gipsy.  I  feel  as  sure  in  my 
own  mind  that  he  was  the  murderer — as — 
as— that  I  am  in  this  chair,  or  talking  to  you ; 
but  I  think  now  that  we  shall  never  catch 
him." 

''  Still    the  man's  story  might  have  been 
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true. 

''  Might,  Lawless.  Why,  look  at  the  sums 
of  money  that  Uncle  Deymont  has  offered  to 
find  the  trace  of  the  murderer.  Bless  you, 
man,  if  a  soul  had  been  in  Hilton  Wood  that 
morning  we  should  have  smelt  him  out  by 
this  time." 
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Lawless  did  not  pursue  tlie  argument,  but 
lie  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  for 
full  ^ve  minutes,  looking  at  the  blue,  smiling 
sea,  that  came  rippling  upon  the  beach. 

When  he  turned  round  it  was  to  say,  "  You 
will  stay  here  with  me,  won't  you,  a  night,  at 
least?  Lady  Clementina  can  spare  you  for 
one  day  more?'' 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I've  got  leave  for  to- 
night, so  I  think  that  I  will." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"Will  you  leave  Hastings  to-day,  sir?"  was 
the  question  which  his  servant  asked  Lawless 
the  next  morning,  soon  after  Guy  left. 

''  No ;  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  shall 
stay  on, — -for  to-day,  at  any  rate.'' 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  said  this,  and  left 
the  house. 

The  fashionable  world  of  Hastings  was 
just  turning  out  for  its  morning  walk  when 
Lawless  left  the  house.  He  was  still  lame, 
and  walked  both  slowly  and  feebly ;  but  he 
was    wonderfully  changed   from    the    wreck 
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wliicli  the  Tylers  had  met  so  few  weeks  ago. 
He  lounged  down  the  Esplanade,  for  he  knew 
that  Miss  Tyler  always  walked  at  that  time, 
and  he  was  looking  for  her.  He  had  not  far 
to  go,  for  before  he  hod  walked  many  hundred 
yards  he  met  her ;  she  was  alone. 

She  was  walking  fast,  and  was  closely 
veiled.  She  did  not  see  him  at  first ;  but,  as 
she  heard  his  voice  uttering  her  name,  she 
looked  up,  and  saw  him. 

She  started  'back,  and  the  colour  came 
rushing  to  her  face.  She  drew  herself  up, 
and  turned  deadly  pale.  She  was  preparing 
to  pass  him,  with  a  bow,  when  he  went  up, 
and  forced  her  to  shake  hands. 

He  held  her  hand  a  minute,  giving  the  neat 
little  treasure  that  most  indescribable  squeeze 
which  we  connect  with  love,  and  then,  moving 
on  by  her  side,  he  began, — 

''  I  do  not  know  how  to  excuse  myself, 
Miss  Tjlcr,  for  my  conduct  two  days  ago.  I 
have  been  longing  ever   since  to  see  you,  to 
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ask  you  to  forgive  me ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
you  cannot  do  that?  ' 

''Forgive  you.  Captain  Lawless!"  Poor 
girl,  she  was  wondering  whether  there  was 
anything  in  tbis  world  which  she  could  not 
forgive  him. 

"I  should  have  left  Hastings  yesterday, 
but  Guy  Deymont  came  to  see  me,  and  to- 
day I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  away 
without  seeing  you  again." 

She  looked  up,  but  said  nothing.  They 
had  rambled  down  on  to  the  beach  together, 
and  were  walking  with  no  one  near  them. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  from  here  long 
ago.  I  had  no  right  to  stay  here,  sunning 
myself  in  your  goodness.  You  are  too  good, 
too  pure,  for  a  worthless  wretch  like  me.  Oh  ! 
Miss  Tyler,  you  don't  know  what  a  carde  it  is 
to  feel  oneself  too  bad  for  any  good  girl  like 
you." 

He  turned  to  look  at  her  face,  and  stopped 
talking;    for    the    tears  were  coursing  each 
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other  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  sobbed  out, 
"  Pity,  pity  on  me,  Captain  Lawless ;  why  do 
you  go  on  so  ?  You  who  are  so  good.  I  am 
sure  you  are.  Do  not  talk  so  unkindly  ;  you 
will  break  my  heart  if  you  do." 

He  hit  two  or  three  pebbles  away  with  his 
stick,  before  he  uttered  another  word. 
^'Constance,"  he  said,  at  last;  ''I  will  not 
ask  you  whether  you  love  me,  I  know  you  do 
that;  bat  you  are  too  good  for  me,  and  you 
would  hate  me  if  you  knew  how  bad  I  was." 

She  seized  his  arm  to  save  herself  from 
falling.  ''  Hate  you !  Oh,  Captain  Lawless, 
for  Heaven  s  sake  do  not  talk  so.  Hate  you ! 
why  if  you  were  to  try  and  kill  me  now,  I^d 
love  you  still,  and  pray  for  you  till  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  ebbed  out." 

He  did  not  shake  her  off  his  arm ;  he  was 
very  pale,  but  very  calm.  "  Constance,"  he 
added,  ''Are  you  quite  sure  of  yourself? 
Think!  don't  hurry  at  all.  Suppose  you 
were  to  iind  out  some  day  that  I  had  been 
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very  wicked  once,  that  I  had  committed  once 
a  most  horrible  sin.  If  you  were  to  find  this 
out,  Constance,  years  hence  perhaps,  do  you 
think  that  you  would  love  me  then?" 

"  But  you  never  have  been  wicked,  Captain 
Lawless,  have  you?"  sobbed  the  poor  girl. 

"  But  suppose  that  T  had  been,  and  thafc 
you  were  to  find  it  out  ?" 

''  I  should  be  so  sorry  for  you,  because  I 
should  know  that  you  were  unhappy,  and  I 
should  love  you  ten  times  more  for  being  so." 

"But  supposing  some  day,  after  we  were 
married,  that  I  was  to  come  to  you  and  tell 
you  that  I  must  leave  England  for  ever,  and 
go  and  live  abroad,  perhaps  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  that  no  one,  not  even  your  father 
or  mother,  might  know  where  I  was.  Would 
you  go  with  me,  Constance  ?'' 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  try  me  so  cruelly?" 

"  Would  you  go  with  me,  Constance?'' 

"  Aye,  though  it  were  to  the  grave  itself,  I 
never  would  desert  vou." 
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The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  Law- 
less' lips  quivered  as  he  answered.  "My 
own  sweet,  precious  Constance,  you  never 
shall  leave  me.  Darling,  darling,  you  shall 
be  mine  for  ever/' 

Perhaps  the  last  little  sentence  of  Law- 
less', which  I  have  quoted,  would,  if  it  were 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  a  Colenso,  raise 
formidable  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  work.  For,  as  I^awless  was  aware  that 
Constance  Tyler  was  going  to  Deymont,  two 
days  later,  to  be  Lady  Clementina's  brides- 
maid, and  that  he  himself  was  going  to  stay 
on  at  Hastings,  it  was  evident,  to  the  meanest 
understanding,  that  so  flir  from  never  leaving 
him,  Constance  would  be  obliged  to  leave  him 
very  soon.  Yet,  though  upon  not  mucli,  higher 
grounds  than  these,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  has 
impugned,  and  thinks  that  he  has  demolished, 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  writing  the  sentence ;  but,  perhaps 
I  should  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
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have  never  succumbed  to  the  arrows  of  love, 
that  I  believe  that  one  of  the  surest  symptoms 
of  love  is  a  tendency  to  generalize.  To 
interlard  your  sentences  with  such  words  as 
"  never,"  "  ever,"  used  in  a  sense  that  they 
were  not  originally  intended  to  bear,  and  to 
despise  positives,  and  even  comparitives,  and 
thrust  superlatives  into  every  phrase,  without 
regard  to  reason,  much  less  to  grammar. 

Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  Constance  Tyler 
had  to  go  to  Deymout  two  days  after  Lawless 
had  v\^on  her.  She  went,  happy  to  be  the 
herald  of  her  own  happiness  ;  and  Sir 
Anthony  and  Lady  Tyler  Vv^ere  ready  to  jump, 
or  dance,  or  cry,  or  clap  their  hands,  or  do 
anything  that  was  unnecessary,  absurd,  and 
irrational,  out  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  their 
daughter's  marriage.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
leave-taking  in  the  drawing  room,  which,  a 
stranger,  had  he  been  admitted  to  it,  would 
have  supposed  must  have  been  for  years,  and 
not  for  three  short  days.     For  the  whole  time 
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that  the  Tylers  would  be  away  from  Hastings 
was  three  short  days. 

In  the  little  parish  church  at  Deyraont, 
with  its  quaint,  tall  oak  pews,  and  the  white 
marble  monuments  of  all  the  Deymonts 
around  them — in  the  quaint  little  church  at 
Deymont,  where  all  the  Deymonts  reposed, 
from  that  old  ancestor,  he  of  Plantao;enet 
tendencies,  to  the  young  lord,  whose 
murdered  body  they  had  borne  there  so  few 
years  before, — the  good  old  clergyman,  who 
had  grown  grey  and  bald  in  the  village,  was 
joining  two  loving  hearts  to  each  other. 

Though  his  voice  trembled,  though  his  face 
was  shrunk  and  drawn  still,  though  he  had 
to  lean  on  a  servant's  arm  as  he  walked 
up  the  aisle,  it  was  long  since  Lord  Dey- 
mont's  eye  had  looked  so  bright,  as  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  to  so  good  a  husband. 

If  Lady  Clementina  looked  pale,  perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  her  white  bridal  dress.  She 
never  hesitated  all  throu2:h  the  service.   Once 
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only  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon 
Guy,  and  it  was  with  such  a  happy,  grateful 
look  that  yon  could  read  her  secret  in  that 
glance. 

Four  dear  friends,  whom  she  had  known 
for  years,  were  the  only  bridesmaids  whom 
Lady  Clementina  had  chosen.  One  other 
there  was,  dearer  to  her  than  them  all,  dearer 
for  her  own  sake,  dearer  for  Guy's  sake ;  but 
a  bridesmaid's  dress  was  ill-suited  to  poor 
heart-broken  Marion,  and  so  Marion  sat  alone 
in  a  pew  close  by,  praying  for  that  loved 
happy  pair. 

A  dozen  guests  were  all  who  had  been  asked 
to  this  quiet  wedding,  but  the  church  was  full 
of  the  tenants  and  labourers  on  the  estate; 
and  the  school  children  were  marshalled  out- 
side, the  girls  laden  with  flowers  to  strew 
before  the  happy  bride. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  drove  away. 
They  were  to  be  away  for  only  a  week,  then 
they  were  to  return  for  a  month  ;  and  after 
that  to  leave  for  the  Continent. 
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Marion  Deymont  was  to  stay  on  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt  till  they  returned.  Guy  hoped 
that  then  Clementina  and  he  would  be  able  to 
induce  her  to  go  with  them  abroad. 

The  revels  ran  high  that  night  at  Deymont, 
for  all  the  servants  and  the  farmers  and  the 
keepers  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  to 
dance  and  be  merry. 

Lord  Deymont  thought  of  his  tenantry  be- 
fore he  thought  of  his  neighbours. 

Lord  Deymont  was  there  himself,  with  a 
kind  word,  and  a  kind  welcome,  for  all.  One 
he  had  not  expected  to  see,  but  she  was  there 
too.  Poor  Marion  !  God  only  knows  what  it 
had  cost  her  to  be  there  that  evening ;  but 
she  had  put  on  a  simple  white  muslin  dress, 
trimmed  with  black,  and  a  black  sash;  a 
locket,  hung  by  a  black  velvet  ribbon  round 
her  neck,  her  only  ornament,  save  the  one 
white  rose  that  nestled  in  her  hair. 

She  floated  in  with  that  indescribable  grace 
that  was  ever  with  her,  and,  as  she  passed 
through  the  long  room  to  go  up  to  her  uncle, 
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who  was  at  the  other  end,  the  noisy  laughing 
company  made  way  for  her,  and  hushed  their 
voices  ;  and  then  a  low  murmur,  a  low  prayer, 
rose  from  every  ]ip  ;  '*  God  bless  you,  miss ! 
God  Ahnighty  bless  you.'' 

She  had  not  expected  this,  it  well-nigh  over- 
came her  ;  "  Marion,  what  you  here,  dear?" 
said  her  uncle.  "  Yes,  dear  uncle ;"  she 
almost  sobbed,  as  she  went  up  and  kissed 
him. 

The  noise  was  hushed,  the  music  ceased  ; 
those  hard  country  folks  were  all  thinking  of 
her  sorrow.  She  saw  that  it  was  her  presence 
that  had  caused  all  this. — Could  aught  else 
have  reminded  her  so  vividly  of  her  grief?— 
and  she  crossed  the  room  at  once  to  where 
Warleigh  was  standing,  and,  with  her  sweetest 
smile,  said,  "  Warleigh,  I've  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you ;  you  must  tell  Lord  Deymont  that  I 
wish  the  dancing  to  begin;  and — and  you 
must  have  the  first  dance  with  me." 

And    honest    Warleigh    did    dance    with 
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Marion,  and  the  memment  was  louder  than 
ever. 

And  when  the  dance  was  over  there  was 
hardly  a  person  for  whom  she  had  not  some 
khid  word ;  she  went  about  to  all.  She  was 
the  life  of  the  whole  room,  and  they  all  felt 
that  it  was  so. 

''  God  bless  you,  Marion  dearest,"  said 
Lord  Deymont,  as  he  kissed  her  that  evening. 
"What  a  good  precious  girl  you  are,  I  must 
not  have  you  leave  me  again/' 

"  Dear,  dear  uncle,  how  can  I  do  less  ?  I 
am  always  happiest  when  I  am  among  those 
good  poor  people.  I  believe  dear  old  War- 
leigh  loves  me  nearly  as  much  as  you  do." 

"  No,  no,  pet ;  not  so  much  as  I  do,— -no 
one  does  that ;"  and  the  poor  old  lord  kissed 
his  niece  again. 

"  Good  night,  Marion,^'  said  Constance,  as 
she  came  up,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

''  Wait  one  moment,  Constance,  I  am  coming 
up  stairs  too,  and  so  we  will  go  together. '' 
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Up  the  great  oak  staircase  the  two  girls 
tripped,  arm  in  arm,  together. 

"  Good  night,  Marion,"  said  Constance 
again,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  it. 

"  Are  you  sleepy,  Constance  ?''  was  Miss 
Deymont's  reply,  as  she  held  her  friend^ s 
hand  in  her  own. 

"No — at  least,  not  very.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  say  something — to 
tell  you  something.  May  I  come  into  your 
room?" 

"To  be  sure,  Marion  dear;  come  along, 
and  have  a  good  chat." 

She  led  the  way,  with  a  laugh,  to  the  door, 
and  let  her  friend  into  the  room. 

A  bright  fire  Avas  burning  in  the  grate  ; 
there  was  a  comfortable  chair  at  one  side  of 
it.  Few  days  as  Miss  Tyler  was  staying 
at  Deymont,  she  had  brought  all  the  little 
nick-nacks  that  a  lady  loves  to  have  about 
her ;   and  the  room  which  had  been  assigned 
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to   her,    looked  very  comfortable  from    their 
being  strewn  about  it. 

Marion  put  her  arm  round  Constance's 
waist,  and  led  her  to  the  easy  chair.  She 
gave  her  one  kiss,  and  placed  her  softly 
down,  and  then  sat  down  herself,  on  the 
ground,  by  her  side. 

Her  head  leaned  against  Constance; — her 
hand  clasped  Constance's.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  very  grave. 

"  Guy  tells  me  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Captain  Lawless,  Constance?"  she  asked, 
rather  than  said,  looking  up,  after  a  long 
pause. 

Constance's  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled,  as  she  answered, 

"  Yes,  Marion ;  now  congratulate  me, 
dear." 

Marion  shook  her  head.  "  Do  you  love  him 
very,  very  much,  Constance?" 

Constance  pouted  her  pretty  lips,  and 
played    with    her    tiny   foot.      This    cross- 
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questioning  was  so  cold,  and,  therefore,  so 
distasteful.  "  Of  course  I  like  him,  Marion  ;'* 
and  then  she  flung  her  hands  round  Miss 
Deymont's  neck, — "  Oh,  I  do  love  him — oh, 
so  much  !" 

Marion  unwound  her  arms,  and  looked  up 
at  her  friend's  face. 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Constance ;  I 
wish  I  had  known  this  weeks — months 
ago." 

"Why,  Marion?"  said  the  other,  with  a 
startled  air.  ''  What  is  there  to  be  sorry  for? 
Surely,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  love  him ; 
you  ought  to  be  glad  of  that.'' 

"  I  am  sorry,  because  I  know  you  never 
can  marry  him — at  least,  never  must/' 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  must  never  marry 
him,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  "  I  have  promised  him  to  be  his  wife, 
and  mamma  and  papa  say  I  am  to  be.  And 
—and—" 

"  And,  poor  girl,  you  do  not   see  what  a 
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meddlesome  thing  like  myself  has  to  do  with  it. 
Constance,  dear,  you  are  too  good  for  him ; 
you  mustn't  marry  him." 

"Why?"  said  the  other,  with  a  lighter 
voice;  ''that  is  just  what  he  said;  and  I  told 
him  that  I  didn't  believe  him,  so  why  should 
I  believe  you?'' 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  were  too  good 
for  him,  Constance?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  then  you  know  that  was 
only  fun,  and  he  wanted  me  to  believe  that 
once  he  had  —he  had — " 

And  then  the  girl  looked  down  and 
blushed.  She  had  wished  to  laugh  off  her 
lover's  warnings;  but  there  was  something 
in  Marion's  earnest  gaze,  that  almost  made 
her  doubt,  and  she  hesitated,  confused,  and 
afraid  of  betraying  her  lover's  secrets. 

"  That  once  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
Constance  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Marion  ;  it  is  very  un- 
fair of  you." 
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"That  once  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
Constance  ?'' 

"It's  not  fan-,  Marion,  to  go  on  so.  I 
won't  answer  any  more  questions." 

Marion  kissed  the  other.  "  I  do  not  want 
to  wound  you,  dear ;  you  will  thank  me  so 
much  some  day.  Did  he  tell  you  what  his 
crime  was  ?" 

''  I  don't  see  why  you  ask  me  all  this.  I 
told  him  that  I  loved  him  all  the  better, 
pitied  him  all  the  more  for  it." 

Such  a  look  of  horror  came  over  Marion's 
face,  that  it  stopped  Miss  Tyler  in  the  middle 
of  her  sentence. 

"  If  I  thought,"  she  said,  and  she  sprang 
from  the  ground,  as  if  Miss  Tyler,  against 
whom  she  was  leaning,  had  stung  her  ;  "  but 
no,  no,  he  cannot  have  told  you,  or  you 
would  have  never  said  that  to  me." 

Miss  Tyler  said  nothing ;  but  she  pouted 
her  pretty  lips,  and  Marion  went  on* 

"  Surely,  Constance,  you  will  not  marry  a 
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man  who  has  a  secret  which  he  keeps  from 
you.  As  his  future  wife,  you  have  a  right — 
nay,  you  are  bound  to  know  it.  If  he  will 
not  tell  you  it,  then  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
something  which  he  is  so  ashamed  of,  that 
he  cannot  trust  you  with  it.  If  so,  is  he  a 
fit  person  to  be  your  husband,  Constance  ? 
You  have  a  right  to  know  his  secret ;  ask 
tim  for  it.  If  he  tells  you,  then,  at  all 
events,  you  will  marry  knowing  all ;  but,  if 
he  does  not,  promise  me,  oh  do,  dear,  dear 
Constance, — promise  me  to  break  it  all  off, 
there  and  then.'' 

"  It's  very  unkind  of  you,"  replied  poor 
Constance,  in  broken  sobs.  "  I — I — I  believe 
that  you  are  jealous  of  me — that — that  you 
want  to  marry  him  yourself;  and  so  that — 
—that—" 

'^Constance!" 

And  Constance  looked  up,  as  she  felt  the 
other's  hand  on  her  shoulders,  and  saw 
Marion's  soft  blue  eyes  floating  in  tears,  and 
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her  ripe  lip  trembling  and  pale,  and  regretted 
the  angry  words  that  had  escaped  her. 

*'  Constance,  look  at  me,  dear.  You  could 
not  have  meant  those  unkind  words.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  can  ever  wish  to  marry, 
that—'' 

But  here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she 
sobbed  aloud,  flinging  herself  into  Con- 
stance's arms. 

And  then  it  was  Constance's  turn  to  soothe 
her  friend,  and  to  chide  herself  for  her  own 
hasty,  unkind  words.  Miss  Deymont  did  not 
bear  malice  lono-,  so  the  two  friends  were 
soon  sitting  again,  talking  to,  and  at  peace 
with,  each  other. 

As  for  Clarion,  she  said  little  more  that 
evening  ;  but  wished  Constance  good  night, 
very  soon  afterwards. 

But,  when  she  reached  her  room,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  to  help  her 
save  her  friend  from  her  marriage.  Strange 
prayer! — and  stranger  still,  for  she  prayed 
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God  to  teacli  her  what  she  should  do,  to 
guide  her  way  aright  in  the  present  difficulty. 

Just  before  the  Tylers  left  Deymont,  the 
following  morning,  Marion  found  time  to 
draw  her  friend  aside. 

"You  vvill  ask  him,  won't  you?"  she  said, 
as  she  kissed  her. 

The  other  shook  her  head. 

''  Marion,  how  can  I  expect  him  to  love 
me,  if  I  do  not  trust  him  in  this  little  thing?" 

"But  it  is  not  a  little  thing,  indeed  it 
isn't.  Oh  Constance,  do — do  promise  to  do 
what  I  ask." 

There  was  no  answer,  save  a  shake  of  the 
head,  as  Constance  Tyler  turned  to  go  away. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Constance  Tyler 
left  Deymont  as  happy  as  she  had  been  when 
she  arrived.  Marion  was  so  good,  so  pure,  that 
Constance  knew  that  she  would  not  have  given 
her  a  solemn  warning,  had  she  not  believed 
that  there  was  ample  foundation  for  it.  Then, 
too,  there  was  her  lover's  strange  manner 
when  he  had  proposed  to  her ; — his  strange 
doubts ; — his  stranger  fears.  And  so,  as  she 
flung  herself  back  in  the  railway  carriage, 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  racked  her  brain,  in 
a  torture  of  doubt  and  bewilderment. 

Yet,   amidst  all  this  maze  of  doubt,   her 
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old  love  gradually  came  back,  stronger  than 
ever.  What? — were  there  not  hundreds  of 
men  who  had  in  their  youth  done  something 
that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  to 
thsir  brides  ?  Who  would  be  married,  who 
could  be  married,  if  the  lady  was  to  insist  ou 
first  knowing  all  the  past  ?  Nay,  where  was 
the  man  on  whose  past  life  there  was  not 
some  blot  over  which  he  would  be  glad  to 
draw  a  veil?  She  had  read  of  the  wild 
doings  of  young  men,  in  the  light  literature 
of  the  day.  They  had  been  whispered  to 
her  by  a  hundred  busy  mischief-makers,  of 
the  very  men  whom  she  had  seen  in  vogue. 
Why,  then,  because  her  lover  had  once  done 
wrong — done  a  wrong,  possibly,  in  the  hot 
folly  of  youth — was  she  to  throw  him  over — 
throw  him  over,  because  his  delicacy  would 
not  permit  him  to  confess  his  sin  to  her  ? 

And  so,  before  Constance  Tyler  reached 
Hastings,  she  loved  Lawless  ten  times  better 
than  ever. 
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But,  while  the  train  was  bearing  her  so 
swiftly  towards  Hastings,  another  scene  was 
being  played  at  Deymont. 

Lord  Deymont  was  sitting,  with  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  before  him,  when  his  niece 
came  up,  and  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  Uncle,"  said  she,  as  she  kissed  him, 
"  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?'' 

"  Aye,  pet,''  was  the  answer,  as  his  lordship 
looked  up  from  the  volume  that  he  was 
reading ;  "  what  does  my  child  want  ?" 

''  Guy  will  be  back  on  Saturday,  will  he 
not? — I  want  you  to  ask  Captain  Lawless  to 
meet  him ;  he  could  come  upon  the  Mon- 
day." 

''  But  Lawless  is  engaged  to  Miss  Tyler, 
darling,  and  he  will  never  leave  her  now,  so 
it  would  not  be  much  use  asking  him." 

Marion  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

*'  He  must  come,  uncle ;  I  am  determined 
that  he  shall.  I  think  that  he  would,  if  you 
were  to  ask  it  as  a  great  favour." 
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The  old  peer  shook  his  head. 

"  I  doubt  it  Marion,  I  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  answered  the  girl,  after 
another  pause,  ''  will  jou  let  me  write  to  him 
for  you.  You  know,"  she  added,  smiling, 
''  sometimes  a  woman  can  do  more  than  a 
man?" 

"  You  must  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose, 
Marion;"  and  the  old  peer  pressed  her  hand, 
and  then  took  off  his  spectacles,  for  they 
were  growing  dim.  "  I  wonder  whether  you 
can  make  Lawless  do  as  much  as  you  can  me.'' 

"Aye,  uncle!"  the  girl  answered,  and 
then  she  shuddered,  and  turned  away. 

She  went  up  to  her  bed-room,  and  sat 
some  minutes  before  her  table,  with  her  note 
paper  before  her,  and  her  pen  in  her  hand. 
At  last  she  wrote,  "  Dear  Captain  Lawless ;'' 
and  then  she  stopped,  and  that  same  strange 
shudder  came  over  her  again,  and  she  tore 
up  the  sheet  of  paper.  She  began  another, 
"Miss  Deymont  presents  her  compliments,'' 
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and  then  she  stopped  again,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  murmured  to  herself,  ''  No,  no,  he 
wouldn't  come  for  that,''  and  so  she  tore  up 
that  sheet  too.     At  last  she  wrote, 

"  Deymont, 
"16th  April,  1856. 

''  Dear  Captain  Lawless, — 

''  I  have  asked  Lord  Deymont  to  invite  you 
here  on  Monday  next,  and  he  has  given  me 
leave  to  do  so. 

"My  brother  returns  for  a  few  days  on 
Saturday,  so  that  he  will  be  with  us. 

"  You  must  not  let  yourself  be  persuaded 
by  Constance  not  to  come,  though,  of  course, 
she  will  try  to  get  you  to  stay  with  her.  You 
may  tell  her  that  we  will  let  you  go  on  the 
Wednesday,  if  you  wish  to,  and  perhaps  you 
had  better  say  that  you  have  heard  from  Lord 
Deymont,  and  not  mention  my  name, — in 
fact,  I  am  only  writing  as  his  amanuensis. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  that  must 
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be  said  now.  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  you  to  come  to  me,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  possibly  refuse  me. 

''Yours  truly, 

"Marion  Deymont." 

'•  Lord  Deymont  has  asked  me  to  Dey- 
mont  for  tv/o  days,  Constance?"  said  Law- 
less, while  he  sat  with  Constance's  hand  in 
his. 

''  But  I  can't  spare  you." 

"  It  would  only  be  for  two  days  pet,  and  I 
hardly  like  refusing  poor  Lord  Deymont.    Do 
you  think  you  would   let  me  go,  if  I  promise 
.  to  be  back  on  Wednesday?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Constance,  pout- 
ing; "  but  it's  very,  very  tiresome.  I  did 
think  that  we  were  going  to  be  so  comfortable 
together  here." 

"  Well,  I  won't  go  till  very  late  on  Monday, 
and  I'll  be  back  so    early  on  Wednesday  ;    so 
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5^ou  will  be  only   one  day  without  me  after 

"  And  you  won't, — ''  broke  out  Constance, 
and  then  she  looked  down  and  blushed, 
ashamed  at  the  thought  that  had  risen  to  her 
lips. 

^' Won't  what,  pet  ?' 

"  I  mean  Marion  tried  to  tease  me  about 
you.  You  won't  mind  anything  she  says, 
will  you  ?" 

Lawless  frowned, — Marion  again  !  Some- 
how or  other  he  was  half  sorry  that  he  was 
going  to  Deymont  now.  "  What  did  she  say 
about  me?" 

''  She  wanted  me — she — she — wanted  me 
to  break  off  my  marriage  with  you,"  and 
the  poor  girl  looked  down  and  blushed  again. 

^' And  you  told  her?" 

''Can  you  doubt  what  I  told  her?"  answered 

Constance,  in  a  low  pleading  voice,  and  then 

she  lifted  her  eyes  and  threw  herself  into  her 

lover's  arms.  ; 
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''  No,  no,  my  precious  love,  I  will  never 
doubt  you, — never." 

And  thus  was  Lawless'  visit  to  Deymont 
arranged. 


Guy  Devmont  and  Clementina  came  home 
from  their  wedding  tour  on  the  Saturday. 
They  found  Marion  much  worse  ;  she  was  so 
weak  and  ill  that  she  was  forced  to  keep  her 
room. 

Lawless  came  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
Marion  was  still  upstairs.  So  the  rest  of 
them  had  a  small  party  at  dinner  to  them- 
selves. 

The  old  peer  was  better  and  merrier  than 
usual.  He  was  pleased  to  have  his  daughter 
with  him  again  looking  so  happy,  and  his  old 
favourite  Lawless  near  him  too,  and  so  he 
brightened  up,  and  the  evening  wore  on 
merrily,  and  passed  quickly. 
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It  was  early  the  next  morning  when  Guy 
Deymont  went  up  to  his  sister's  room. 

She  was  lying  on  her  sofa,  looking  very 
pale.  The  table  which  she  had  breakfasted  at 
was  still  near  her.  The  white  table  cloth  on 
which  her  hand  rested  served  to  show  how 
pale  that  hand  was. 

She  had  drawn  her  rich  auburn  hair  off  her 
face,  and  had  drawn  it  loosely  into  a  net  be- 
hind,— Jier  lips  were  less  ruddy  than  usual, 
and  there  were  two  black  rims  below  her 
eyes  ;  for  for  three  weary  days  her  poor  head 
had  been  aching,  and  for  three  weary  nights 
she  had  not  known  what  sleep  was. 

''Guy,''  she  said,  as  she  returned  her 
brother's  kiss.  "  Thank  you,  I  am  not  much 
better,  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

''  Well,  dear,  and  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me  see  Captain  Law- 
less." 

"  But  Lawless  is  going  to-morrow,  and  you 
will  be  too  ill  to  come  down  stairs  to-day." 
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"  I  can  see  him  liere,  Guy/' 

"Here!  Marion—" 

''Yes,  here.  No  one  thought  anything 
wrong  of  my  nursing  him  at  Scutari.  Why 
may  he  not  come  into  my  room  when  I  am 
ill?" 

"  You  nurse  him,  Marion  ?  You  never  told 
us  that  you  had." 

"  No,  no,"  and  she  shook  her  head.  "  You 
won't  refuse  me  this,  Guy?" 

"  What  will  people  say,  Marion  ?  Think 
what  the  servants  will  say?" 

"  Never  mind,  them,  Guy.  If  you  will  not 
let  him  come  here,  I  must  try  and  go  down 
stairs.     I  must  see  Captain  Lawless  to-day." 

"  You  shall  see  him,  darling,"  and  he 
kissed  his  sister  again ;  "  when  will  you  like 
to?" 

''  I  should  like  to  see  him  now,  Guy. 
Would  you  move  my  sofa  for  me  into  the 
window  before  you  go  ?  I  like  to  look  out  at 
the  clear  fine  morning." 
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Guy  did  so,  and  then  he  went  to  look  for 
Lawless,  with  whom  in  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned. 

''  You  must  leave  us,    Guy,  please,  alone/' 

''Marion  !''  was  her  brother's  answer. 

''  Yes,  Guy,  alone.  I  wish  it  so.  Cannot 
you  trust  me  yet?'' 

Guy  only  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and 
left  the  room.  In  the  hall  he  met  his  wife. 
^'  Come  along,  pet,"  he  called  out,  "  I  want 
you  to  cheer  me  up,  so  get  your  hat  and  come 
out  for  a  walk." 

And  they  went  out  together,  tripping 
lightly  down  the  same  path  which,  three  years 
and  a  half  before,  Sturdith,  poor  fellow,  had 
walked  down  with  Marion.  "What's  the 
matter,  Guy?  You've  not  looked  so  grave 
since  yesterday  week." 

''I  have  been  with  poor  Marion,  Clemen- 
tina." 

She  grew  grave  directly. 
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"  Poor  dear  girl.  Guy,  what  can  we  do  for 
her  ?' 

^'  Have  you  ever  thought  that  we  were 
wrong, — that  she  was  in  love?" 

"  In  love  !   with  whom  ?" 

''  With  Lawless/' 

"  With  Captain  Lawless.  No,  no,  Guy, 
that's  not  fair  on  poor  Marion.  She  has  been 
true,  that  I  honestly  believe,  to  poor  Sturdith, 
and,  as  for  Lawless,  why  if  she  could  hate 
anything  I  believe  it  would  be  him." 

Guy  shook  his  head, — "  It  seems  she  nursed 
him  through  all  that  long  illness  at  Scutari, 
and  never  told  any  of  us  till  now.'' 

Clementina  started, — '^  And  how  did  you 
hear  this?" 

''  She  told  me  herself  not  five  minutes  before 
I  met  you." 

"  What  made  her  tell  you?" 

''  She  wanted  to  see  Lawless ;  he  is  alone 
with  her  in  her  bed-room  now." 
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There  was  a  pause  during  which  they 
walked  together  down  the  walk,  but  Clemen- 
tina broke  it  at  last, 

"  No,  no !  Guy,  I  will  not  believe  it  of 
Marion.  She  has  been  true  to  Sturdith,  that 
I  am  sure  of.  Do  not  doubt  your  sister  so  ; 
indeed,  indeed,  you  should  not  !'' 

"  God  bless  you,  darling,"  was  Guy's  an- 
swer, "  what  a  treasure  you  are.  No,  no,  I 
will  not  doubt  her  yet." 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 


To  return  to  Marion :  she  waited  patiently  till 
the  door  had  closed  behind  her  brother,  and 
then,  looking  slowly  round  the  room,  said  to 
Lawless, 

''  Would  you  mind  drawing  that  chair  for 
yourself  up  nearer  my  sofa?" 

Lawless  did  so,  and  as  he  did  so  added, 
''  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  ill.  Miss  Dey- 
mont." 

"  Never  mind  that,''  she  said,  "  never  mind 
me,"  and  she  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 
"  It  was  not  that  which  I  wished  to  talk  to 
you  about." 
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She  hesitated  a  moment,   and  then  went 


on, 


"Guy  tells  me  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Miss  Tyler." 

He  bowed  his  head,  but  made  no  other  an- 
swer. 

"Is  it  well?  is  it  right?"  she  asked. 
"  Think — you  surely  cannot  intend  to  marry 
her:  to  bind  her  life  to  yours." 

He  smiled  first,  and  then  looked  very 
grave. 

"  I  may  have  been  behaving  badly  to  you, 
Miss  Deymont,  but  you  gave  me — " 

She  was  trembling,  but  she  interrupted 
him. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  call  you  here  to 
speak  about  myself.  It  is  for  her  sake — for 
Miss  Tyler's  sake — that  I  am  speaking  to  you. 
Do  you  love  her?" 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  I  should  have  pro- 
posed to  her,  if  I  did  not  do  so  ?" 

''  But  if  you  do  love  her,    how  can  you 
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marry  her  ?  How  can  you  ask  any  pure  girl 
to  take  your  name? — do  you  know  nothing  in 
your  past  life  that  should  hinder  this  ?  You 
must  know, — you  must  remember  it?'' 

She  was  leaning  on  her  elbow,  and  the  rich 
blood  was  mantling  in  her  cheeks. 

Tt  was  Lawless'  turn  to  grow  pale  now ;  he 
was  trembling  violently,  but  he  managed  to 
stammer  out, 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  referring 
to?" 

She  was  quite  calm,  as  she  answered^ 
"  Would  you  have  the  woman  you  love  marry 
a  felon  '=^" 

''  Mercy,  mercy,"  cried  the  wretched  man, 
flinging  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
"  You  saw,  or  who, — how  knew  you  this  ?" 

She  shook  her  head, — "  I  heard  it  from 
your  own  lips." 

''  From  my  own  lips,"  he  answered  quite 
gravely,  and  then  he  broke  into  a  wild  laugh, 
"Ha!   ha!    ha!    I'm  a   fool—I'm  a  fool  !'^ 
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and  lie  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  ecstacy  of 
his  joy,  but  then  his  eye  met  hers,  and  he  was 
subdued  in  a  moment,  and  then  his  death- 
knell  rung  in  his  ears. 

"  In  your  wild  ravings  at  Scutari  I  was  the 
woman  who  nursed  you, — and  then  and  there 
I  learned  it  all/' 

He  fell  before  her,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, 

''No  !  no  !  not  all.  You  cannot  have 
learned  what  my  wretched  secret  has  been  to 
me, — oh,  you  cannot  guess  the  horror  that  the 
thought  of  this  moment  has  been  to  me.  It 
has  come  at  last, — the  agony — the  shame  ! 
God  knows  it  is  not  death  I  dread  ; — it  is  that 
death  !  that  death  !     Pity,  pity  !" 

"  I  ask  you  to  pity  her, — her  whom  you 
want  to  join  to  your  lot.'' 

"  But  she  would  hate  me,  she  would  de- 
spise me,  if  I  was  to  break  it  all  off  now." 

"  Would  you  marry  with  such  a  secret  from 
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your  wife  ?  What  if  that  poor  gipsy  were  to 
return,  would  you  leave  him  to  suffer?'^ 

"  But  he  never  will  return,"  he  answered^ 
in  a  loud  whisper. 

''  He  may,  he  may ;  what  would  she  think 
then?     Think  of  that  now." 

"  And  if,  and  if — "  he  stammered,  after  a 
pause,  "  If  I  do  what  you  wish,  will  you  save 
me?" 

"I  have  no  wish  for  anything  else.  No 
word  of  mine  shall  ever  harm  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss  Deymont !  God 
Almighty  bless  you.  But  what  value  to  you 
are  my  blessings?  Oh,  if  I  could  have 
yours?  you,"  he  went  on,  "whom  I  have 
wronged  so  foully.  You  who  have  repaid 
me  so  nobly.  It  was  you,  then,  who  nursed 
me  through  my  long  illness.  You,  to  whom 
the  doctors  told  me  I  owed  my  life.  You 
have  saved  my  life.  You,  you ;  oh,  can  you 
ever  forgive  me  ?" 
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"  I  pray  God  every  night  and  morning  to 
teach  me  to  do  so  ;  but  oh !  it  is  hard,  very, 
very  hard." 

"  You  do.  Oh  what  a  good,  good  creature 
you  are,  and  what  a  wretch  am  I !  What 
wretched  chance  was  it  that  made  me  follow 
you  that  morning.  What  wretched  chance 
put  that  miserable  gun  in  my  way  ?" 

"  But  you  have  not  promised  me,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Must  I  never  see  Constance  again  ? — poor, 
poor,  Constance.  This  is  harder  than  all  to 
bear." 

"  It  is  for  her  sake,  for  her  sake  that  I  am 
asking  you." 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?  What  will  she 
think  of  me  ?  Oh,  have  I  not  been  punished 
enough,  that  this  must  be  added  to  it  all  ?'' 

"  Tell  her  that  you  must  not,  cannot  marry 
her;  whatever  she  thinks  it  will  be  better 
than  that  she  should  marry  you." 

'*  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Miss  Deymont,  I 
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will  do  all  that  you  wish."  The  tears  were 
running  down  Lawless'  cheeks,  and  he  could 
hardly  get  his  words  out  as  he  added,  "  And 
you,  who  are  so  good,  whom  I  have  wronged 
so  foully,  will  you  sometimes  pray  for  a  poor 
abandoned  wretch  like  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "there  is  hope  forus. 
all,  the  thief  was  forgiven  as  he  hung  on  the 
cross, — Christ  prayed  for  his  own  murderers, 
— he  will  mediate  for  you." 

Lawless  knelt  down.  "  Pray  for  me.  Miss 
Deymont,  pray  for  me  •,  pray  that  I  may  pro- 
fit by  your  good  example." 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them,  but  the  tears  coursed  slowly  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  prayed. 

And  then  she  bade  him  farewell.  She 
forgave  him,  for  she  soon  would  be  with 
Sturdith  now ;  never  to  part  from  him  again  ; 
never  to  know  any  more  sorrow ;  and  she 
blessed  him ;  begged  God  to  bless  him,  and 
so  blessing  him,  sent  him  from  her. 
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When  he  had  gone  she  drew  some  writing 
paper  towards  herself,  and  wrote  as  follows : 

''  My  dearest  Guy, 

'^I  write  this  short  note,  because  I 
feel  that  my  days  here  are  well-nigh  over. 
The  day  may  come,  when  the  gipsy  who 
was  suspected  of  that  crime,  may  return,  may 
be  taken  up.  If  so,  but  not  otherwise,  you 
are  to  open  this  letter.  The  gipsy  is  innocent 
of  the  murder,  and  I  cannot  die  and  feel  that 
he  may  suffer  ;  his  account  was  true.  Save 
him,  then  my  dearest  Guy,  for  the  sake  of 

'^  Yoar  loving  sister, 

''  Maeion." 

She  sealed  up  the  note,  directed  it ;  and 
labelling  it  ''  Guy  Deymont,  Esq.,  to  be 
opened  by  him  in  the  event  of  the  gipsy 
who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  being 
taken  up  again,''  locked  it  up  in  her  escritoire. 

While  she  was  thus  eno;ao;ed,  a  different 

VOL.    II.  H 
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scene  was  going  on  in  Lawless'  room, 
Lawless  had  rung  his  bell  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  room,  and  said  to   his  servant. 

"I  shall  leave  here  to-day,  instead  of 
to-morrow/' 

'*  What,  for  Hastings,  sir — ' ' 

"  No,  not  for  Hastings,  for  Sturdith.  Let 
me  have  a  fly  at  three,  and  come  in  half-an- 
hour  to  pack  my  things  up.'' 

The  man  withdrew,  and  Lawless  turned  to 
his  writing  table  and  then  sat  down  ^and 
wrote  the  following  letter  : —  •  ' 

''Dearest  Constance, 

''  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  or 
say.  I  am  so  utterly  miserable  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  write  to  you.  Do  you  remeui- 
ber  what  I  told  you  that  morning  on  the 
beach  when  1  proposed  to  you  ? — I  told  you 
then  that  I  was  not  worthy  of  you,  that  I 
was  not  worthy  of  any  good  girl.  Darling, 
what  I  said  then  was  true,  too  true.     You 
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will  hate  me  for  this.  You  would  hate  me 
worse  still  some  daj,  if  I  were  to  marry  you 
now. 

"  May  God  grant  that  you  may  never  be 
as  wretched  as  I  am.     May  He  ever  bless  and 
help  you,  and  teach  you  to  forget  and  forgive 
''  Your  most  unhappy, 

"  Yet  most  affectionate, 
"Herbert  Lawless.'' 

And  then,  with  his  own  hands  he  put  the 
letter  in  the  post,  and  in  three  hours  more 
drove  away  alone  to  Sturdith,  without  a  word^ 
or  syllable  of  explanation. 

Guy  and  Clementina  had  a  long  talk  that 
evening,  over  Lawless'  sudden  departure. 
They  could  not  help  connecting  it  with  his 
mysterious  interview  with  Marion.  Then,  a 
few  days  later  on,  came  a  heart-broken  letter, 
from  Miss  Tyler,  telling  them  that  her 
marriage  had  been  suddenly  broken  off,  she 
knew  not  why. 

H  2 
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Guy  was  very  unhappy  over  this  letter. 
Still  he  did  not  like  to  tax  his  sister  with 
being  the  cause  of  it.  She  poor  girl  rallied 
slightly  in  the  fine  spring  weather,  and  was 
able  to  get  down  stairs,  and  even  on  one  very 
fine  day  to  take  a  drive  with  Lady  Deymont. 

And  so  this  chapter  closes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I  AM  getting  fast  to  the  end.  You  suspected 
from  tlie  first  where  the  trump  card  was.  I 
have  shown  you  my  hand  now,  will  you  play 
the  game  out  ?-— or  give  it  up  at  once  ?  I 
started  with  only  three  heroines.  One  is 
married, — the  other  is  dying  fast, — the  thu'd 
is  hopelessly  heart-broken. 

The  curtain  has  fallen.  Before  it  is  raised 
again  another  year  must  be  passed ;  and  so 
we  will  have  an  entr^  acte,  or  you  will 
expect  it  to  rise  ^\dth  the  dramatis  personaa 
unchanged. 

That     year     Lawless     spent     chiefly    at 
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Sturdith.  He  sold  out  of  the  Guards,  for  lie 
said  that  his  health  was  broken,  and  that  his 
maimed  body  must  be  laid  quietly  on  the 
shelf,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  village 
matters  and  village  improvements. 

He  had  spent  but  little  of  his  good  income 
during  the  last  two  years.  He  spent  it  well 
now.  He  repaired  the  parish  church,  he 
built  the  pretty  schools  that  stand  between 
the  church  and  the  lodge  gate ;  he  doubled 
the  endowment  of  the  living.  The  cottages 
on  the  estate  were  poor  dihipidated  huts ;  he 
replaced  them  with  the  comfortable  cottages 
smiling  in  pretty  gardens,  and  with  roses  and 
clematis  ti ailing  over  them  that  now  adorn 
the  estate.  He  knew  all  his  tenants,  knew 
every  old  woman's  malady,  or  fancy  ;  made 
it  his  business  to  make  them  happy,  so  far  as 
was  in  his  power.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  model 
landlord. 

I   know  that,  if  I  was  bent  on  pointing  a 
moral  to  my  story,  I  should  not  paint  Law- 
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less  thus ;  that  those  who  have  read  the 
last  chapter,  will  probably  expect  to  see  him 
still  a  hard,  hasty  tempered  man,  and  will 
charge  me  with  misrepresenting  human 
nature,  and  with  being  too  lenient  on  crime, 
in,  even  on  my  last  page,  asking  the  reader  to 
pity  him.  Yet  how  far  greater  was  Lawless' 
punishment  than  if  he  had  been  still  a  hard, 
godless  man  ?  Ever  since  his  grapple  with 
death  in  the  Hospital  at  Scutari,  he  had  been 
a  changed  man.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
do  things  by  halves.  He  had  not,  in  his  old 
days,  been  only  half-worldly ;  and  he  was  not 
now  only  half-religious.  He  felt  that  he  had 
more  than  most  men  to  atone  for,  and  he 
knew  not  how  long  time  remained  to  him  to 
make  his  atonement  in. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  Sturdith  had 
been  neo:lected.  His  father  had  thouo^ht  of 
little  besides  hunting.  Never  had  his  tenants, 
except  on  quarter-day,  come  into  his  head; 
and  Lawless  had  lived  in  this  respect  much  as 
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his  father  had  lived  before  him.  He  had 
long  arrears  to  make  up  therefore,  and  in  one 
short  year  right  well  did  he  work  them  up. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live  as  a  quiet 
country  gentlman  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
mixed  as  little  as  possible  with  his  neighbours, 
and  even  avoided  all  county  business,  save  the 
business  of  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Once  only  he  doubted  during  the  whole 
year.  When  the  dissolution  came  in  lb57, 
old  Mr.  Norbery,  Avho  had  sat  for  the  county 
for  the  best  part  of  half  a  century,  retired,  and 
the  electors  unanimously  begged  Lawless 
to  represent  them.  He  would  be  returned 
they  told  him  triumphantly  without  trouble, 
without  expense.  Four-and-twenty  hours  he 
took  before  he  gave  them  his  answer,  but  his 
answer  was  a  refusal. 

Shameful  was  the  result !  The  county 
that  for  years  and  years  had  returned  two 
Conservatives  was  untrue  to  its  colours.     Two 
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Conservatives  began  fighting  between  them- 
selves for  the  vacant  seat,  and  MuchniuU,  the 
Eaclical,  slipped  in  in  consequence! 

What  a  colleague  for  Guy  Dejmont! 

The  Tylers  had  gone  abroad  soon  after  the 
blow  came,  and  had  travelled  with  poor 
Constance  through  places  in  which  they 
thought  and  hoped  that  she  might  take  a 
passing  interest, — but  it  was  of  no  use.  Poor 
Constance  !  What  hard  work  she  had  to  keep 
up  at  all  through  the  long  weary  day !  How 
she  blessed  those  nights  in  which  every 
now  and  then  throuo-h  sheer  fatip^ue  she 
dropped  for  a  few  hours  asleep.  She  would 
wonder,  as  she  drove  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  which  of  the  soldiers  who  passed  her 
had  been  through  the  Alma,  or  the  worse 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  trenches.  At 
other  times  she  would  sit  for  hours  wondering 
whether  she  would  ever  see  him  again,  won- 
dering where  and  how  she  would  meet  him. 
She  never  blamed  him.  When  she  had 
•  H  5 
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received  liis  letter,  she  had  written  to  him, 
begging  him  to  alter  his  determination  •  tell- 
ing him  that  she  was  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
everything  for  his  sake  ;  but  he  had  refused 
her,  kindly  indeed,  yet  so  firmly  that  she  had 
asked  no  more. 

What  was  the  cruel  secret?  Was  there  a 
secret  which  was  keeping  him  from  her? 
Was  he  after  all  what  Marion  had  denounced 
him,  or  he  had  himself  hinted  that  he 
was  ?  It  could  not  be.  He  was  so  honoured, 
so  respected  by  all  the  world.  What  was 
Marion,  that  she  should  know  more  than  they 
did  ?  What  was  Marion  that  she  should  force 
her  from  her  love  ? 

Poor  girl,  how  her  thoughts  rambled  du- 
ring her  long  tour.  They  would  wander,  while 
she  sat  sipping  her  coffee  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  at  Cologne,  and  fancying  that 
she  was  watching  the  fast-flowing  Ehine,  or 
admiring  the  magnificent  spire  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  to  the  pleasant  ramblings  on  the 
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beach  of  Hastings.  And,  when  they  steamed 
by  gentle  stages,  up  the  glorious  land-locked, 
castellated,  vineyard-growing  Ehine,  or  when 
Sir  Anthony  was  busy  pointing  out  to  her  the 
column  that  commemorates  the  strategy  of 
Moreau,  or  begging  her  to  admire  the  fortress 
that  frowns  over  Coblentz,  her  thoughts 
would  wander  off  to  the  Crimean  War,  and 
vslie  would  shudder  as  she  called  to  mind  the 
horrors  of  Inkerman. 

Who  was  the  wiseacre  who  invented  travel- 
ling, or  recommended  change  of  scene,  as  a 
recipe  for  grief?  There  never  was  but  one 
cure  for  sorrow  in  this  world  and  that  cure  is 
occupation.  The  man  who  travels,  who  plans 
his  journey  in  the  morning,  and  is  in  perpe- 
tual contention  with  every  official  on  the 
railway,  has  so  much  that  is  new  to  occupy 
him,  that  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  escaping 
from  his  sorrow.  But  how  was  this  ap- 
plicable to  Constance?  Every  plan,  every 
arrangement,  was  made  for  her.     She    had 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  the  carriage  which 
her  parents  had  engaged,  or  look  at  some 
object  which  they  pointed  out  to  her.  She 
had  not  even  the  resources  which  she  would 
have  had  at  home.  Her  piano,  her  work,  her 
books.  She  had  every  temptation,  and  she 
had  not  strength  of  will  to  resist,  to  sit  all 
day  long  brooding  over  her  sorrow. 

And  so  the  year  dragged  its  slow  length 
onwards. 

But  there  was  one  other  household  where 
there  was  more  sorrow  in  store.  Guy  was 
unable  to  persuade  his  sister  to  accompany 
Clementina  and  himself  on  their  wedding 
tour.  She  was  loth  to  leave  that  quiet  village, 
with  the  peaceful  grave  in  the  old  churchyard. 
There  were  few  days  in  the  summer  when. 
she  did  not  go  out  thither — jealous  lest  some 
envious  weed  should  take  root  on  that  holy 
mound.  Then,  too,  she  might  have  been  seen, 
later  on,  tending  some  poor  sick  cottager,  or 
walking  by  her  uncle's  chair,  or  reading  him 
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and  Lady  Deymont  to  sleep  as  they  sat 
together  after  dmner  in  the  old  drawing- 
room. 

But,  when  Guy  came  back  from  his  tour,  he 
found  his  sister  sadly  changed.  She  was 
more  quiet,  more  pale,  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  Then,  too,  at  times  she  would  stop 
from  her  reading,  interrupted  by  a  dry  hack- 
ing cough,  which  it  pained  his  heart  to  hear. 
One  day,  as  September  drew  on,  he  had  left 
her  in  doors  to  go  out  for  a  walk  with  his  wife, 
and  had  come  home  to  find  that  she  had  gone 
out  too. 

Yes,  the  poor  girl  had  started  off  on  that 
cold  damp  autumn  afternoon  to  pray  beside 
his  grave.  Perhaps  she  had  a  consciousness 
that  it  was  the  last  time  that  she  would  ever 
kneel  beside  it.  And  so,  despite  the  cold 
damp  air,  she  had  drawn  a  warm  shawl  round 
her  weak  attenuated  frame,  and  had  wept  and 
prayed  a  full  half-hour  on  the  damp  grass. 

Need  I  say  that  she  grew  worse  from  that 
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evening  ?  That  her  cough  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  more  painful  ?  The  doctor  shook 
his  head  as  he  stood  beside  her  bed-side  and 
watched  the  hectic  flush  spread  over  her  face, 
listened  to  the  tearing  parching  cough,  or  felt 
the  fevered  uncertain  pulse,  that  beat  so 
wildly  one  moment,  so  feebly  the  next. 

"  Guy,^'  she  said,  one  day ;  for  her  brother 
was  sitting  alone  with  her.  "  Gruy,  T  feel  that 
it  Avill  soon  be  all  over  now — you  must  not  be 
unhappy  for  me  when  I  am  gone." 

He  tried  to  answer  cheerfully, 

•'  Nonsense,  Marion,  you  must  not  give 
way  so,  you  will  be  stronger  again  in  a  few 
months.  We  must  get  you  to  some  warm 
place  for  the  winter,  and  you  will  soon  be 
well." 

"No,  no,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head, 
"  It  is  no  use,  Guy,  your  thinking  so.  I  should 
have  no  strength  to  go  from  here — besides,  I 
have  no  wish  to  leave  this ;  but  it  was  not  this 
which  I  wished  to  say  to  you." 
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"  And  wliat  was  it  you  wauted  to  say, 
Marion?" 

She  made  no  answer  at  first ;  but  reached 
her  hand  out  of  the  bed  and  placed  it  in  her 
brother's. 

"  Guy,"  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  after 
a  further  pause,  "  you  remember  that  day, 
don't  you?" 

It  needed  no  further  explanation  for  Guy 
to  understand  to  what  day  she  was  refer- 
ring, 

''Yes,  Marion,"  he  answered  ;  "it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  any  of  us  are  likely  to  forget 
that  day." 

"Do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "  that  there 
is  any  chance  of  the  gipsy  being  ever 
found?" 

Guy  turned  with  a  start ;  he  had  pictured 
his  sister  to  himself,  he  had  so  long 
regarded  her,  as  so  gentle  loving  a  creature, 
that  it  was  impossible,  so  he  thought,  that 
she   could   bear   malice — even  towards    her 
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lover's  murderer.  And  so  he  hesitated  before 
he  answered  her  question  5  and  she  repeated  it 
word  for  word  again. 

"  No,"  at  length  he  answered,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  much  chance  now.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  should  ever  return  to 
Deymont,  or  even  to  England,  while  anyone 
who  knew  him  is  alive ;  no,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  am  afraid  that  you  must  give  up  all  hope 
of  his  being  caught." 

"  All  hope,  Guy  !''  and  the  girl  lay  looking 
at  her  brother  with  her  great  speaking  eyes 
fixed  on  him.  "  I  think  that  I  could  die 
more  happily,  if  it  was  not  from  fear  of  what 
might  happen  to  that  poor  fellow." 

Guy  started  again  ;  his  sister's  last  speech 
was  almost  as  distasteful  to  him  as  her  for- 
mer one.  A  murderer  loas  a  murderer,  after 
all,  and  though  she  might  be  philanthropical 
and  self-denying,  yet  lie  felt  that  she  ought 
to  be  the  last  person  to  make  excuses  for 
Sturdith's  murderer. 
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"  He  deserves  it  though/'  he  muttered  al- 
most sulkily. 

"  No,  no,  Guy,  don't  say  that,  he  is  inno- 
cent— innocent  as  I  am." 

''  Marion !— " 

"  Yes,  innocent ;  it  was  not  his  doing, 
indeed, — indeed  it  wasn't.  Oh  !  if  you  knew 
half  as  much  as  I  did,  you  would  believe 
me." 

"  AYho  then  could  it  have  been? — There 
was  no  one  else — "  and  then  he  stopped,  horri- 
fied, for  the  thought  came  of  one  other  who 
had  been  walking  with  Sturdith  that  morning. 
But  no,  it  was  impossible — she  could  never 
have  done  it. 

''  It  was  not  he,  Guy ;  and,  if  he  should 
ever  be  found,  you  must  save  him  for  my 
sake.  I  cannot  die,  and  think  that  he  may 
suffer;  promise  me  this,  Guy." 

"  But  if  he  was  innocent,  Marion,  why  did 
you  not  say  so  at  the  trial?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  then,  Guy  ;  I  have  not 
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many  months  known  what  I  know  now.  You 

must  save  this  poor  fellow." 

"  Darling,  I  promise  you  that  I  will.'^ 

''  Thanks,  thanks,''   she  uttered,  as  she  fell 

back,  nigh  fainting.     ''  You  will  find  a  letter 

when  I  am  gone.     I  shall  die  happily  now." 


The  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  west,  and 
its  golden  rays  were  playing  on  her  bed  one 
day,  six  weeks  later  on. 

Guy  had  summoned  thither  his  uncle,  his 
aunt,  and  Clementina,  for  he  knew  that 
Marion's  last  moments  were  flitting  fast  away. 

There  was  only  one  eye  that  was  not  moist 
with  tears, — one  lip  that  wore  a  smile. 
Marion  could  meet  death  more  willingly  than 
they  could  part  from  her. 

"  How  happy  I  should  be,"  she  whispered, 
"if  it  was  not  for  all  your  sakes.  Except 
for  you  only,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would 
be  to  die." 
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"  ClemeDtina,"  she  added,  "  I  have  left  a 
little  to  you  to  see  after  my  poor  old  friends 
in  the  village.  Don't  let  them  miss  me, — the 
winter  will  be  coming  on  soon.  They  must 
not  want,  poor  things.  You  will  not  let 
them?'' 

Clementina's  heart  was  too  full  to  answer. 

''  No,  no,"  she  sobbed  out ;  it  was  all  she 
could  say. 

"  You  will  let  them  lay  me  by  him  won't 
you,  and  you  won't  take  this  poor  ring  off  my 
finger?" 

Guy  bent  down  and  kissed  his  sister's  fore- 
head.    She  knew  that  that  kiss  meant  "  yes." 

"  Uncle,"  she  whispered,  "  dear  uncle, where 
are  you?  how  dark  it  seems;"  and  she  reached 
out  her  hand  and  placed  it  in  her  uncle's. 
"Dear  uncle,  you  have  been  so  kind  and  good 
to  me.     God  bless  you  for  it,  uncle  dear." 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  return — he  could  do 
no  more. 

"  You'll  think  of  me  sometimes,  won't  you? 
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When  you're  all  happy  together  you'll  think 
of  poor  Marion." 

There  was  a  sob  went  round  them  all,  and 
then  they  watched  her  while  her  lips  moved 
— moved  for  some  minutes  ;  they  knew  that 
she  was  praying.  Once  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  then  smiled  so  sweetly  that  they  bent 
over  her  still  more  to  catch  that  heavenly 
smile. 

''Coming,  coming,''  she  murmured,  and 
then  she  lay  so  still,  that  they  thought  all 
was  over ;  and  they  knelt  down,  one  and  all, 
around  her  bed  to  pray,  and  while  they  were 
praying  she  opened  her  eyes  again.  "  Yes, 
coming,  Sturdith,  coming,"  she  whispered,  and 
then  her  head  dropped  back,  and  she  drew 
three  long  breaths,  and  one  longer  still,  and 
it  Avas  all  over ! 

All  over!  At  least  this  short  transitory  life, 
which  we  call  all.  Yet  all  begun,  for  with 
her  death  was  a  short  passage  to  a  happy 
eternity.     *Tor  when  this  corruption   shall 
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have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  year  was  past.  The  year  1856  with  all 
its  changes,  all  its  events,  had  run  its  course. 
The  new  year  had  begun  but  sorrowfully  for 
the  Deymonts.  Marion  was  no  more;  in 
Marion  they  had  lost  their  choicest  gem. 

But  the  new  year  was  fast  gliding  on,  too. 
Four  months  were  already  gone.  May  had 
set  in — smiling  May — with  its  usual  severity, 
at  the  time  when  my  story  re-opens. 

In  the  old  library  at  Sturdith,  with  its 
books,  and  its  pictures,  and  its  stiff -backed, 
old-fashioned  furniture.  Lawless  was  sitting 
giving  directions  to  his  servant — that  same 
soldier-servant,    whom  you   saw  years   ago 
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living  with  him  in  South  Street — to  have  his 
things  in  readiness  for  him  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Deymont  on  the  morrow. 

And  then  he  took  up  a  book,  and  read — at 
any  rate  he  made  a  pretence  at  reading — but 
his  thoughts  were  rambling  back  to  the  day 
when  he  had  last  been  at  Deymont. 

And  the  morning  wore  away. 

He  went  to  his  stables  after  luncheon,  and 
loitered  through  the  stalls,  stroking  and  cares- 
sing his  favourite  horses,  while  his  groom  was 
saddling  him  another  for  a  ride.  It  was  a 
quiet  cob,  that  which  he  rode  out  on,  and  he 
laid  his  reins  on  the  beast's  neck,  and  let  him 
amble,  so  it  seemed,  on  the  way  which  he 
chose  for  himself. 

The  cob  jogged  slowly  on  to  the  long  line 
of  down  that  once  before  we  had  to  cross  to- 
gether. It  was  natural  that  it  should  do  so ; 
for  morning  after  morning  it  had  been  ridden 
thither,  with  the  rest  of  Lawless'  stud,  for 
exercise. 
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He  was  not  the  same  man  tliat  had  sat  the 
black  so  fearlessly  years  ago  in  that  headlong 
ride  from  Deymont.  Never  since  the  Russian 
bullet  had  broken  his  thigh  had  he  been  able 
to  sit  so  firmly  on  horseback,  and  thus  now 
he  preferred  riding  this  quiet  cob,  to  the  bold 
hunters  that  still  stood— though  ridden  only 
by  his  friends — in  his  stable. 

But  to-day  it  was  more  for  the  sake  of 
thinking  than  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
ride;  more  for  the  sake  of  thinking,  undis- 
turbed by  anyone,  that  he  had  ridden  out,  and 
that  he  had  suffered  the  cob  to  take  the  least 
frequented  and  therefore  most  welcome  road. 

You  know  now,  what  perhaps  my  poor 
artifice  never  concealed  from  you  a  page,  the 
secret  that  had  preyed  on  Lawless  for  so  many 
years.  I  say  secret,  for  1  will  not  even  now 
use  a  harsh  word ;  I  cannot  do  it,  when  I  think 
of  the  curses  which  his  foolish,  hasty  crime 
had  brought  upon  him. 

For  his  life,  since  that  dreary  winter  morn- 
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ing,  had  been  one  long  protracted  curse. 
First,  the  hideous  fear  of  discovery  and  its 
consequences,  startling  him,  forcing  itself  upon 
him,  at  every  instant,  at  every  turn.  Then  the 
long  ceaseless  regret  that  for  nothing — for  abso- 
lutely nothing — he  had  stained  his  own  hands 
and  blasted  the  life  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved.  Later  on,  the  strange  hope  for  death 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  field — the  death  that 
he  wooed  so  jealously — that  was  so  coy  to  his 
wooing;  and  later  still,  one  faint  glimmering 
ray,  to  be  quenched  for  ever  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  secret  was  known, — that  he  must 
work  out  his  weary  life  alone. 

Was  not  this — this  long  train  of  thought- 
enough  to  occupy  his  mind  in  that  afternoon 
ride  ?  He  was  going  the  next  day  to  Dey- 
mont — going  to  be  the  guest  of  those  whom 
he  had  wronged,  to  the  house  whence  he  had 
issued  out  to  do  his  deed  of  blood — nay,  more, 
to  the  house  where  Marion  had  loved  to  live, 
where  her  murdered  cousin  and  she  lay  buried 

VOL,   II.  I 
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side  by  side — to  the  house  where  she  had  told 
him  that  she  knew  it  all  ! 

Yes,  he  thought  over  it  all,  and  then  his 
thoughts  wandered  on  to  his  future  life :  the 
dreary,  empty  future,  the  future  without  one 
hope,  without  one  consoling  thought.  Things 
that  he  had  thought  a  blessing  once,  added 
to  his  sorrow  now.  His  noble  property,  with 
all  its  associations,  its  honest  chivalrous  posses- 
sors, his  ancestors, — aye,  his  ancestors — whose 
fair  fame  he  had  sullied.  His  noble  property, 
which  he  could  never  hope  that  he  could  have 
a  son  to  succeed  to. 

And  then  his  thoughts  rambled  back  to  his 
happy  stay  at  Hastings.  To  all  his  happy 
walks  with  Constance  Tyler — to  all  the  happy 
hours  wliich  he  had  spent  with  her  ;  oh,  here 
was  the  greatest  curse  of  all.  He  had  been 
forced  to  leave  her — leave  her  without  a  single 
word  of  explanation — leave  her  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  won  her  love,  and  was  cherish- 
ing the  hope  of  a  brighter  future  for  himself 
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— leave  her,  and  for  what  ?  For  the  dreary 
lonely  life  that  he  had  passed  since  then  ; 
leave  her  to  work  out  his  own  curse, — to  bear 
his  own  burthen  alone. 

But,  as  he  rode  on,  that  fine  May  afterno  on, 
he  reached  a  deep  secluded  lane,  which  in  any 
other  frame  of  mind  he  would  have  paused  to 
admire.  Such  a  lane  as  you  may  often  see  in 
this  happy  country,  with  high  banks  on  either 
side,  over- topped  by  a  mazy  hedge  of  quick 
and  briar  ;  the  former  budding  in  the  fresh 
verdure  of  spring,  and  the  latter,  blooming 
with  its  delicate  pink  flowers.  Here  and  there, 
a  bunch  of  May  filled  the  air  with  its  rich 
fragrance,  while  the  violets  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  wild  strawberry,  the  foxglove,  the 
harebell,  and  all  the  wild  flora  of  Englc.nd 
peeped  from  under  the  tall  grass  or  the  lux- 
uriant fern.  Above  his  head  wild  self-sown, 
oaks  stretched  their  gnarled  and  shady 
branches ;  some  in  all  the  freshness,  all  the 
richness  of  youth ;  others  in  the  barren  and 
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broken  decay  of  a  vigorous  old  age.  In  the 
lane  itself,  through  which  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient traffic  to  trample  down  the  grass,  the  few 
carts  that  had  passed  along  had  cut  deep  ruts ; 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pick  his  way 
with  caution.  High  above  his  head,  lark  after 
lark  was  circling  its  merry  flight,  while  the 
thrushes  were  carolling  in  the  hedges,  and  the 
blackbirds  flitting  and  chirping  before  him. 
Here  and  there,  a  gate  into  a  neighbouring 
field  afforded  a  view  of  the  bright  promise  of  a 
plentiful   harvest,  or   a   peep  at   the  distant 

Highlands   of  shire    standing  out   grey 

and  heavy  against  the  bright  azure  sky,  and 
once  or  twice  a  rabbit  darted  across,-  knowing, 
the  rogue,  that  there  was  no  gun  handy,  per- 
haps in  search  after  the  grasshopper  that 
was  chirping  so  merrily  in  the  opposite 
hedge. 

But  Lawless  rode  along  without  a  thought 
for  all  this  quiet  rustic  beauty.  The  lane 
came  out  close  to  the  little  inn,  kept  by  Mary 
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PowelFs  father.  It  was  not  till  lie  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  that  he 
was  roused  to  himself  by  the  cob  pricking  up 
its  ears. 

Yes,  it  was  not  a  mistake,  there  was  a  faint 
cry  for  help. 

He  rode  on  faster,  but  then  pulled  up  again, 
for  another  voice  met  his  ear — a  strong,  manly 
voice — no  cry  for  succour ;  help  had  already 
arrived. 

A  few  yards  more,  and  he  could  see 
through  the  hedge,  without  being  seen  him- 
self, the  whole  cause  and  the  consequence  of 
the  cry. 

Clinging  to  the  sleeve  of  a  tall  handsome 
countryman,  whose  broad  chest  denoted  un- 
usual strength,  a  poor  country  girl  stood  with 
her  eyes  riveted  on  him  who  had  given  cause 
to  her  fear. 

She  might  have  been  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  old.  Her  light  hair  had  in 
her  struggle  tumbled  down,   and  now  hung 
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luxuriantly  down  to  lier  waist.  The  blood 
was  just  coming  back  to  ber  pale  face,  and 
her  bosom  was  heaving  with  excitement  and 
fear. 

And  in  him,  who  lay  on  his  back  where  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  strong  arm  of  her 
deliverer,  Lawless  recognised  his  own  servant, 

"  I  don't  care  who  you  are,''  the  country- 
man was  saying,  *'  or  whose  servant  you  are, 
I've  never  stood  by  yet,  and  seen  a  woman 
insulted,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  so  now. 
Ah !  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  this  poor 
girl  is  by,  or  I  would  give  you  a  shaking  that 
would  make  you  mind  this  for  the  next  month 
to  come.'' 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  sulky  figure 
that  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  ;  but  the  girl, 
who  was  still  clinging  to  her  protector's  arm, 
began, 

''Nay,  Jim,  do  not  stay  here,  you  have  done 
enough  for  me ;  come  away.  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  be  here," 
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The  fellow  stroked  the  girl's  hair  down 
with  a  kindly  touch  before  he  answered, 

"  Nay,  Mary,  never  fear  for  me,  my  own 
true  love  ;  I  am  right  glad  that  I  came  back 
last  night,  in  time  to  shield  you  from  that 
whelp  to-day.'^ 

"Hisht!  hisht!  Jim,"  replied  the  girl, 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  Hisht ! 
hisht !  he  might  do  ye  harm,  lad ;  he's  Captain 
Lawless'  servant — Captain  Lawless,  of  Stur- 
dith  yonder." 

There  was  a  frown  on  her  companion's 
face. 

"Well,  girl,  ye  need  not  fear  for  him. 
There's  not  a  man  alive  can  do  me  harm  now. 
I've  come  home  to  live  with  my  own  Mary, 
and  they  shan't  separate  me  again  from 
her." 

The  servant  looked  up,  and  sat  upright ;  he 
leaned  on  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left 
smoothed  the  hair  that  had  been  ruffled  so 
rudely. 
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"Ah,"  lie  said,  "my  cock-sparrow,  I'll  be 
even  with  you,  yet,  though;  you'll  live 
with  your  Mary,  will  you?  I've  my 
doubts  on  that  point,  my  hearty.  AVhen 
did  you  leave  the  army,  Hope?  'Tisn't 
likely  that  such  as  you  should  have 
bought  your  discharge.  I  reckon  it  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  day's  work  to  let  them  know  that 
Hope  the  deserter  was  down  in  these  parts. 
But  I've  a  better  game  than  that  to  play, — ' 
Gipsy  Jim's  a  better  prize  than  Private  Hope. 
What  was  it  that  Lord  Deymont  offered  for 
the  gipsy,  eh,  my  man?  You'd  a  deal  better 
have  stayed  with  the  regiment,  Hope,  and 
left  Mary  to  honest  christian  folk.  You'll  live 
with  Mary,  will  you?  Mary  isn't  going  to  hide 
her  pretty  face  in  Barwell  gaol,  and  that's 
the  place  for  Jim,  the  gipsy,  till  he  changes  it 
for  a  hotter  one." 

The  gipsy,  for  such  it  was,  took  a  step  for- 
ward as  if  he  would  have  scotched  the  snake 
that  was  mocking  him ;    but,  as  he  felt  his 
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lover's  arm  twining  restlessly  round  him,  he 
seemed  to  change  his  purpose,  and  placing 
his  hand  on  Mary's  waist  said, 

"No,  no,  lovey,  I'll  not  hurt  that  viper 
there.  Let  him  do  his  worst.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  his  mischievous  tricks.  Go  and  ask  your 
master  if  he  wishes  anything  said  about  Lord 
Sturdith's  murder,  you  cur,"  he  added.  ''  I'm 
content,  if  he  is.  Come  along,  Mary,  and  let 
that  fool  lay  on  there  alone." 

But  Mary  hesitated  before  she  went,  and 
then  turning  to  the  wretched  coward,  who 
was  still  on  the  ground,  she  began, 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  ever  did  love  me,  as  you 
tried  to  make  me  believe  this  afternoon,  I'll 
forget  that  ye  did  it  in  so  rude  and  rough  a 
manner,  if,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  love,  ye'll 
not  say  a  word.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  sir,  to  be 
separated  from  him  you  love  for  five  long 
weary  years.  It  would  be  sadder  still  to  lose 
him  now.  Oh,  Jim,'*'  and  here  she  turned  to 
her  lover,  "  I  cannot,  cannot,  spare  ye." 

I  5 
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"  No,  lovey  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  need  for 
ye  to  spare  me  now/^  replied  Jim,  as  he  led 
her  away. 

Lawless  stopped  for  some  minutes  before 
he  tm-ned  his  horse's  head  away;  when 
he  did  so,  at  last,  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart.  What,  then — after  all  his  sorrow,  all 
his  fear — had  this  fellow,  this  wild  gipsy, 
come  back  ?  It  was  impossible  that  the  man 
could  stay  long  in  that  neighbourhood  with- 
out some  rumour  of  his  whereabouts  reaching 
the  ears  of  the  police.  Their  ears  were 
sharpened  by  the  great  reward  that  would  be 
still  forthcoming  on  the  conviction  of  Lord 
Sturdith's  murderer.  And  if  he  was  taken 
— had  he — had  this  rude  fellow  any  know- 
ledge of  the  real  murderer.  ''  Go  and  ask 
your  master  if  he  wishes  anything  said  about 
Lord  Sturdith's  murder,  you  cur."  How 
strangely  the  words  rang  in  his  ears.  Could 
they  bear  any  meaning  but  one?  He  did 
not  dare  ask  himself  what  that  meaning  was. 
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Besides,  what  was  his  own  servant  intend- 
ing ?  Was  it  likel J  that  lie  would  be  silent 
about  the  gipsy's  return  ?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  ask  the  man  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  Duty,  interest,  everything  prompted 
Croft  to  give  up  the  gipsy,  and  how  could 
Lawless  attempt  to  persuade  him  that  his 
real  duty  and  his  real  interest  lay  in  his 
silence  ? 

Oh !  it  was  a  weary  sick  heart  that 
Lawless  turned  away  with,  and  with  all  these 
thoughts  there  came  back  the  remembrance  of 
his  first  interview,  nearly  ^ve  years  ago  now, 
with  the  gipsy.  Five  years  ago.  Yes,  the  five 
years  were  nearly  over.  Could  it  be  that  the 
gipsy  had  returned  to  keep  his  appointment  ? 

Oh,  who  would  ever  sin,  could  he  but  know 
the  fearful  consequences,  the  fearful  memories 
he  is  preparing  for  himself?  Who  would 
ever  sin,  could  he  but  draw  aside  the  veil 
that  conceals  the  future  from  his  eyes,  and 
watch  the  restless,  ceaseless  misery  that  will 
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be  for  ever  the  avenger  of  his  sin  ?  Death 
would  have  been  welcome  to  Lawless.  Death 
he  would  have  courted  ;  but  then  with  death 
too  there  was  a  hereafter,  a  hereafter  more 
enduring  than  a  weary,  unhappy  life. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  was  tlie  eve  of  the  Derby  Day,  and 
Lawless  was  taking  off  his  boots  after  his 
ride. 

"  May  I  speak  to  you,  sir  ?"  said  that  same 
servant  of  his,  who  at  that  moment  came  in- 
to his  room. 

"AVhatis  it?" 

"  I  wish  to  ask  leave  for  a  day^s  holiday 
to-morrow,  sir  ?" 

'^  I  don't  wish  to  refuse  you,  Croft,  but  will 
not  some  other  day  do  as  well  ?  You  know  I 
am  going  to  Deymont,  and  it  will  be  incon- 
venient for  me  not  to  have  you  with  me." 
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The  man  looked  down  for  a  moment, 

"  Why,  sir,  the  fact  is  I  was  very  anxious 
to  go  to  Epsom  to-morrow,  sir.  I  could  be 
back  by  the  evening  at  Deymont.  Do  you 
think  that  you  could  let  me  go,  sir  ?'' 

Lawless  paused  for  a  moment.  After  all, 
it  seemed  selfish  to  refuse  this  man  his  day's 
pleasure.  It  was  a  dull  service  ;  he  felt  that 
it  must  be  so ;  but  when  he  answered  him,  it 
was  with  a  question, 

"  Have  you  any  bets  on  the  race  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  go  ?'* 

Again  the  man  hesitated,  and  when  he 
answered,  stammered, 

"  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is  I  have  bet  a — a — 
bit — that  is,  I  have  bet,  sir.*' 

"And  what  have  you  backed,  Croft?" 
asked  his  master,  who  was  thinking  how  few 
years  ago  it  was  since  he  had  always  had 
himself  a  heavy  book  on  the  Derby. 

"  I've  backed  Adamas,  sir,"  the  man  an- 
swered, with  a  self-satisfied  smile. 
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"  Adamas  is  a  good  horse,"  replied  Law- 
less ;  "  but  how  about  Skirmisher  ?" 

"  He'll  never  get  the  distance,  sir.'' 

''  I'm  not  sure,  I'm  not  sure.  Have  you 
backed  the  horse  for  much  ?" 

Again  the  man  hesitated. 

"  For  as  much  as  I  can  afford,  sir,"  he  said, 
at  last.     "  I  may  go,  may  I  not?"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  Croft,  I  suppose  you  must  go.  When 
do  you  want  to  start  ?" 

"  I  wanted  you  to  let  me  go  up  by  the  late 
train  to-night,  sir,  1  will  come  away  directly 
after  the  race  ;  so  I  shall  be  at  Deymont  by 
eight  to-morrow  night." 

"  Very  well.  Croft,  I  wish  you  luck."  He 
stopped.  Shall  I  tell  this  fellow,  this  was 
his  thought,  what  I  know  about  him  ? 
Shall  I  forbid  him  positively  to  go  near  that 
girl  again?  Shall  I  say  that  if  I  hear  it 
again  of  him,  he  will  have  to  leave  my 
house  ?    No,  no,  those  cruel  words  prevented 
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his  doing  so  ;  '^  Ask  your  master — "   and  so 
he  only  added,  "  good-night." 


It  was  late  on  the  following  afternoon  when 
he  drove  into  Deymont  Park.  A  very  quiet 
May  afternoon,  with  a  faint  wind  and  a  clear 
blue  sky.  He  turned  pale  as  he  drove  past 
the  lodge  gates,  and  more  than  once  leaned 
forward  as  he  passed  on  to  the  house ;  but 
what  wonder  was  there  that  he  did  so  ? 

They  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  same 
room  that  I  introduced  you  to  first.  They 
were  all  in  mourning  for  her  who  had  left 
them  since  he  had  last  been  there.  There 
was  no  other  guest  but  himself.  He  was 
one  of  the  family,  and  as  dear  as  any  of 
them. 

They  shook  hands  warmly  with  him,  and 
then  drew  round  the  table  and  talked  over  the 
many  things  in  which  they  were  all  interested, 
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for,  aged  and  broken  as  Lord  Deymont  was,  he 
was  still  able  to  interest  himself  in  this  world. 

They  were  alone  at  dinner,  and  the  quiet 
family  dinner  passed  off  very  quickly ;  very 
differently  in  every  respect  to  that  which  had 
preceded  the  Hicklebury  ball,  four  years  and 
more  before. 

Late  hours  at  Deymont  were  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  Lord  Deymont  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  early.  Guy  had  already  given  him  his 
candlestick,  when  the  old  peer,  turning  for  the 
first  time  to  politics,  said, 

"  We've  a  bone  to  pick,  though,  Lawless.'* 

"  Indeed,  my  lord." 

"  Ah,  yes,  how  can  I  ever  let  you  off  after 
refusing  to  stand  for  the  county  ?" 

''  It  was  my  health  that  was  to  blame," 
said  Lawless,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

''  Psha !  man,  that  was  a  matter  for  the 
electors  to  consider.  You're  as  hale  as  the 
best  of  them,  and  look  better  now  than  you 
have  since  you  returned  home.  What's  health 
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to  do  with  it,  too  ?  if  youVe  health  to  go  and 
vote  against  this  infernal  government,  youVe 
health  enough/' 

"  I  fancied  not,  my  lord  ;  and  indeed  Vm.  so 
busy  at  Sturdith  that  I  had  little  inclination 
to  make  more  work  for  myself ;  and  as  for  the 
government,  Guy  '11  tackle  them  far  better 
than  I  could.'' 

"See  what  you've  done,"  said  the  old  Peer, 
*' Here  every  vote  was  of  importance.  The 
ministry's  ruining  the  country.  Just  out  of  a 
war  in  Europe  they  must,  forsooth,  begin 
another  in  Persia.  They've  made  fools  of 
themselves  in  China.  The  whole  Indian 
army  is  mutinying,  and  we  are  paying  a  six- 
teen-penny  income  tax  to  keep  this  infernal 
government  in  office ;  and  then,  Lawless, 
because  you  are  so  conscientious  that  you  don't 
think  yourself  well  enough  to  do  their  work, 
you  let  them  bring  in  that  blackguard  Much- 
mull  for  the  county — good  night,  man,  good- 
night.    I'll  have  it  out  with  thee  to-morrow." 
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They  all  laughed  as  the  old  Peer  went  off 
to  bed  on  his  wife^s  arm. 

"Good  night,  Lady  Clementina/'  added 
Lawless,  for  Lady  Clementina  was  following. 

"Well,  Lawless,''  laughed  Guy,  "you've 
made  my  uncle  more  like  his  old  self  to-night, 
than  I  have  seen  him  for  this  many  a  long 
day." 

"What  a  staunch  partisan  he  is,  Dey- 
mont !" 

"  Staunch !  to  the  backbone.  Sturdith  would 
have  been  just  such  another." 

There  was  a  pause — Poor  Sturdith's  name 
never  was  mentioned  without  a  pause, — and 
then  Guy  asked, 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  bed  now,  Lawless, 
or  to  sit  up  any  longer  ?" 

"  Pm  an  early  bird  now,"  Lawless  answered, 
"  and,  thanks  to  Lord  Deymont's  efferves- 
cence, it's  past  ten.     Bed's  the  word  !" 

"  Amen  !  By-the-bye,  which  room  have 
you?" 
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"  Oh,"  said  Lawless,  and  lie  smiled,  ''  my 
old  friend — the  haunted  room." 

"  How  curious  that  these  stupid  servants 
should  have  put  you  there.  You  seem  to  be 
fated  to  sleep  in  that  room." 

And  then  he  paused  again,  for  again  his 
ideas  were  floating  to  poor  Sturdith's  murder, 

"  But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  "  it  will 
be  easy  to  have  it  changed,  if  you  wish  it." 

'^  Not  for  the  world,''  replied  Lawless  ;  was 
there  ever  man  yet  who  confessed  himself 
afraid  of  a  ghost  ?  "  I've  dared  the  ghost  once, 
and  will  do  so  again." 

'^  By-the-bye,  old  fellow,"  said  Guy,  ''I 
hit  upon  a  very  curious  thing  the  other  day — 
at  least,  it  seems  curious  to  me.  It's  an  old 
manuscript,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old 
and  more,  and  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
history  of  our  family.  There  is  a  full  account 
of  the  murder — much  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Heavitome;  and  then  an  allusion  to  the 
ghost,  and  then  some  lines,  which  are  new  to 
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me  at  any  rate,  explaining  how  the  ghost  is 
to  be  laid.  But  I  copied  them  out/' — He 
took  up  a  manuscript  book  that  was  lying  on 
the  table. — "  So  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
Here  they  are/'  and  he  read  as  follows  : — 


'  Till  the  spot  in  Hiltou  wood, 
Where  the  fated  lovers  stood, 
Drinks  the  dying  mnrderer's  blood, 
I  shall  not  rest. 

And  that  hour  can  never  come 
Till  abroad,  and  till  at  home , 
Strangers,  friends,  and  kin  proclaim 
That  of  all  who've  borne  the  name, 
Deymont's  heir  is  best," 


"And,''  said  a  voice  behind  him,  which 
Lawless  recognised  as  Lady  Clementina's,  but 
at  which  they  both  started  as  they  heard  it, — 
"  I  say  that  the  hour  has  come  now,  for  d'you 
remember  what  they  said  of  Guy  in  the  house 
after  his  speech  on  the  China  debate  ? — you've 
read  your  extract,  Guy  (for  her  husband 
interrupted  her  with  a  '  Tut,  nonsense,  love'), 
and  I'll  read  mine,"  and  she  read  from  the 
same  book,  " '  Differing  as  I  do  from  the  ho- 
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nourable  member/ — that's  Guy"  she  explained, 
— "  '  I  cannot  help  complimentmg  him  on  the 
speech  that  he  has  made.  Indeed,  though 
young  in  years,  and  young  in  this  house,  by 
his  ability,  by  his  application,  and,  more  than 
all,  by  the  honest,  straightforward  conduct 
which  has  taught  us  to  place  implicit  reliance 
on  every  word  that  falls  from  him, — he  has 
already  won  for  himself  a  higher  reputation 
than  the  noblest  of  all  the  long  line  of  his 
ancestors  had  won  before.'  There/'  she 
added,  putting  down  the  book,  "  there's  for 
the  strangers,  and  as  for  the  kin,  Guy — "  she 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  went  up  to 
her  husband,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Tut,  nonsense,  love,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  Don't  you  suppose  that  the  wife  of 
every  heir  to  Deymont  for  the  last  two  centu- 
ries has  staked  her  faith  on  her  husband's 
being  the  best  of  the  race  ?  But  what  brought 
you  back  again  ?" 
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"  Oh !  I  only  came  for  tlie  work  I  left  here," 
and  she  crossed  the  room  to  get  it. 

"What's  that?''  asked  Lawless;  and  Lady 
Clementina  and  Guy  both  turned  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  saw  that  he  had  raised  his 
finger  and  was  listening  intently. 

"  That?"  answered  the  former,  "the  stable 
clock  striking  eleven.  How  late  it  is,  Guy, 
Good  night." 

''  It  sounded  like  a  bell  tolling,"  said  Law- 
less. 

''  It  must  be  tolling  for  us  to  go  to  bed 
then,"  laughed  Guy,  as  he  handed  Lawless 
his  candlestick.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  allowed  the  latter  to  sleep  in 
the  haunted  room,  had  he  noticed  his  face. 

But  he  did  not  notice  it,  and  shook  hands 
with  Lawless  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  that 
led  to  the  haunted  room. 

How  dismal  the  room  seemed  as  Lawless 
entered  it. 

He  took  off  his  dress  coat,  his  collar,   and 
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Ms  tie.  He  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and 
drew  his  arm-chair  closer  to  the  fire- 
place. 

Not  that  there  was  a  fire — he  wished  that 
there  had  been,  for  the  room  was  more  than 
usually  cheerless  without  one;  but  there  is  at 
all  seasons  an  attraction  to  a  fire-place,  and 
it  was  this  universal  law  which  made  Law- 
less draw  his  chair  nearer  to  it. 

It  was  identically  the  same  room  that  it 
had  been  four  years  and  a  half  before.  The 
same  furniture,  the  same  chintz,  the  same 
bed,  and  the  same  carpet.  The  two  windows 
still  fronted  each  other,  and  more  than  all — 
far  more  than  all — the  two  portraits  still  hung 
opposite  to  each  other. 

The  portraits  of  the  murdered  lord  and  his 
heart-broken  love  !  He  wondered  now  why 
the  very  existence  of  those  pictures  had  not 
deterred  him  from  his  crime.  How  like  the 
picture  was  to  Sturdith.  He  shuddered  as 
lie  traced  the  likeness  in  every  feature,  and 
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wondered  why  they  had  placed  him  in  that 
room. 

And  that  other  picture  too — the  picture  of 
the  fair  girl  of  so  fascinating  a  beauty.  And, 
more  than  all,  the  strange,  unhappy,  settled 
stare  that  became  those  bright  features  so 
ill.  Since  he  had  last  slept  in  this  room  he 
had  seen  such  another  look  in  real  life — he 
knew  how  to  interpret  it  now — and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  picture  had  been  placed  there 
purposely  to  remind  him  of  his  crime. 

Turn  whichever  way  he  would  he  felt  that 
that  picture  was  still  gazing  on  him,  with  the 
same   mournful  settled  stare.      I  remember 
seeing,  not  so  long  ago,   a  poor  clown,  who 
had  come  into  a  country  inn — I  beg  pardon, 
hotel, — to  sec  the  portrait  of  the   M.  F.  H., 
which    had    been    painted    by    subscription 
among  the  members  of  the  hunt  for  his  lady, 
cross  over  the  room   twice  with  a  puzzled 
manner,  and  then  hearing  him  observe,  ''Well, 
it  is  a  rum  thing,  but  darned  if  he  isn't  look- 
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ing  at  you  whichever  side  of  the  room  you  are 
on/'  Just  so  wherever  Lawless  turned  ;  he 
could  not  escape  that  mournful  gaze,  so  full  of 
love,  so  full  of  sorrow,  so  full  it  seemed  to 
him  of  reproach.  So  like  the  sorrow  that  he 
had  seen  himself,  so  like  her  look  on  that 
morning  when  she  had  told  him  that  she 
knew  it  all. 

Had  she  borne  that  secret  with  her  unre- 
vealed  to  the  grave  ?  Had  no  hint  left  her 
lips  ?  Had  she  written  no  letters  ?  divulged 
her  knowledge  to  none?  Was  there  anyone 
else  who  guessed  that  he  had  been  in  Hilton 
wood  that  fatal  morning?  Once  he  had 
thought  that  no  one  had  guessed  it.  Then 
he  had  discovered  that  Marion  knew  it.  Now 
he  half  believed, — at  any  rate  he  feared, — that 
the  gipsy  had  seen  him. 

How  well  he  remembered  that  cruel  morn- 
ing. The  sleepless  hours  which  he  had 
passed  tossing  about  in  his  bed,  the  first  faint 
glimmer  of  sunrise  which  had  prompted  him 
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to  open  his  window  to  let  the  cool  morning 
air  fan  his  aching  head.  The  impulse,  God 
knows  from  what !  which  had  driven  him  to 
hurry  on  his  clothes  and  wander  out,  the 
strange  lot  which  had  thrown  him  in  their 
way,  the  fear  with  which  he  had  sneaked 
home,  and  sneaked  into  bed  again,  the  fear 
which  had  prompted  him  to  sham  sleep  to 
divert  suspicion.  Oh,  the  miserable  fear, 
the  fear  which  he  had  never  known  before 
then  ;  which  had  never  left  him  since  ;  which 
was  preying  on  him  now,  as  he  cowered 
beneath  the  gaze  of  a  picture. 

Oh  why  had  they  put  him  in  this  room  ? 
Was  there  no  other  room  in  that  large 
rambling  house  which  they  could  have  given 
him  ?  Had  he  dared,  when  Guy  spoke  to  him, 
he  would  have  begged  to  have  had  it  changed, 
but  he  had  been  ashamed  to  do  so.  He  wished 
that  he  had  done  so  now. 

It  was  so  quiet,  so  lonely,  so  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.     The  long   creaking 
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stairs  that  led  to  that  room  led  to  no  other  for- 
th ere  was  nothing  but  a  loft  above  him  in  the 
turret. 

It  was  so  gloomy  too.  He  arranged  his 
candles  as  best  he  could,  to  light  the  whole 
room,  but  still  there  was  always  some  dark 
gloomy  corner  where  no  light  came.  He 
dreaded  going  to  bed,  for  in  bed  too  that 
picture  was  looking  at  him ;  there  was  no 
escaping  from  the  pale  blue  eyes  that  we're 
ever  so  mournfully  reproaching  him.  Was 
he  turning  coward  in  his  old  age  ?  Was  he 
afi-aid  of  a  picture  ?  Four  years,  four  such 
years,  had  changed  him  cruelly.  For  they 
had  been  years  in  which  both  mind  and  body 
had  been  grievously  afflicted. 

Twelve  o'clock!  what  is  it? — Why  is  it 
that  we  connect  those  twelve  dull  sounds 
with  an  unmeaning  shapeless  dread  we  know 
not  of  what  ?  We  count  the  chimes  one  after 
another.  We  think  nothing,  we  dread  no- 
thing,   while   the  first  eleven  beat    dull  and 
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meaningless  on  our  ear ; — but  one  more  toll 
from  the  bell, — only  one  more,  and  all  is 
changed  ;  and  the  sleepless  soul  that  has  been 
tossing,  feverishly  longing,  hoping  for  sleep, 
finds  a  new  source  to  drive  away  repose. 

Deny  it — laugh  at  it — scoff  at  it—I  never 
met  the  man  yet  in  whom  no  shadowy 
superstitions  lurked.  I  never  met  the  man, — 
however  brave, — who  on  that  point  had  not 
something  more  than  a  doubt.  There  are 
men  alive  who  would  walk  calmly  into  the 
breach,  or  plunge  into  a  boiling  sea  to  rescue 
a  drowning  man,  who  would  fear  to  walk 
alone  through  a  churchyard  at  night,  or  to 
sleep  in  a  haunted  room. 

The  clock. — The  stable  clock  struck  twelve, 
and  an  owl  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  roused 
perhaps  by  the  twelve  dull  peals,  to-hooed, 
to-hooed,  and  then  a  dog,  waking  from  his 
light  slumbers,  raised  his  head  and  howled  in 
concert. 

Howled  while  the  clock  struck  on,  howled 
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"when  it  had  finished, — the  long  plaintive  howl 
which  superstition  tells  us  is  foreboding  of 
death ! 

Shattered  as  Lawless'  nerves  were,  he  was 
no  coward.  Still  he  turned  pale  when,  as 
the  howl  ceased,  he  heard  a  slow  measured 
step  on  the  staircase. 

A  slow  measured  step,  ascending  the  stairs 
one  by  one.  How  the  steps  creaked.  Creaked, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  an  unearthly  noise, 
as  the  step  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Nearer,  nearer  still ;  till  it  reached  the 
very  landing  outside  his  door.  Nearer, 
nearer  still,  till  it  gave  a  low  quiet  hesitating 
tap  at  his  door  and  hardly  waited  for  the 
"  come  in,''  which  Lawless  managed  to  utter 
composedly. 

And  what  was  the  ghost,  think  you,  that 
came  in?     Why — 
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CHAPTER    XIL 


''  I  HAVE  brought  your  clotlies  up,  sir ;  I 
thought  that  you  might  want  them  early  in 
the  morning/'  It  was  Lawless'  servant, 
Croft,  that  spoke  and  had  startled  him  so. 

Lawless  leaned  back  on  his  chair  and  drew 
a  freer  breath.  It  was  some  moments  before 
he  answered ;  when  he  did  so,  he  simply  said, 
"Thank  you  Croft,— good  night.'' 

But  Croft  did  not  leave  the  room  im- 
mediately, he  busied  himself  with  putting  the 
clothes  away  in  a  chest  of  drawers  one  after 
another ;  he  was  a  neat  servant, — at  any  rate 
he  was  neatly  inclined  that  evening,    for  he 
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put  them  in  and  took  them  out,  and  unfolded 
them  and  refolded  them  again,  and  still 
apparently  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  labours. 

"Never  mind  them  to-night,  Croft,"  in- 
terrupted his  master.  "  Never  mind  them^ 
to-night.     You  may  go,  good  night.'' 

And  little  accustomed  to  disobedience  iu 
any  one,  Lawless  turned  round  in  his  chair 
and  sat  staring  at  the  empty  fire-place. 

Croft  however,  did  not  leave  the  room,  but, 
after  hesitating  a  moment,  went  up  to  his 
master.     "  I  got  back  in  time   from  Epsom, 


you 


see,  su', 


It  was  said  as  if  it  was  simply  to  give  the 
conversation  the  tarn  he  desired  ;  if  so,  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  Lawless  looking  round 
at  his  servant  asked,  in  a  different  and  brighter 
tone,  "  Ah !  and  did  Adamas  win,  after  all  ? 
No,  I  see  he  didn't,"  he  added.  ''What, 
Skirmisher  beat  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  No  sir.  Blink  Bonny  won." 
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"  Blink  Bonny  ! ''  and  Lawless  gave  a  low 
whistle.  "  Blink  Bonny !  Was  it  a  good 
race,  Croft  ?  Fancy  a  mare  winning  the 
Derby —Blink  Bonny  !  " 

"  It  was  a  rare  race,  sir.  They  were  all 
three  locked  together,  from  the  distance. 
Egad  !  it  was  anybody's  race  at  the  stand." 

"  The  three,''  said  Lawless,  as  the  thoughts 
of  the  many  Derbys  that  he  had  been  at  came 
back  to  him.  "  The  three, — then  there  were 
two  others  that  made  a  race  with  the  mare. 
What  were  they?" 

"  Black  Tommy  and  Adamas,  sir.  Egad ! 
there  was  not  my  arm's  length  between  the 
three, — curse  the  luck  for  it !  " 

Lawless  leaned  back  on  his  chair,  and 
fairly  laughed.  "  Black  Tommy  !  it 
couldn't  have  been  a  true  run  race !  Why, 
that's  the  horse  that  Bell  said  they  couldn't 
see  why  he  was  started  unless  his  owner  was 
desirous  of  giving  the  winner  a  pony. 
Black  Tommy  !  was  it  a  true  race.  Croft?" 
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''  Aye,  sir,  worse  luck  to  it,  true  enough. 
A  yard,  either  way,  would  have  made  all  the 
difference  to  me." 

It  was  some  time  before  Lawless  said  any- 
thing. Then  he  asked,  "  I'm  afraid  you  have 
lost  your  money.  Croft  ?'^ 

Croft  looked  down,  and  played  for  some 
moments  with  his  watch-chain,  and  then, 
without  raising  his  eyes,  answered,  "  More 
than  I  can  afford  to  lose,  sir." 

"  Well,  it's  foolish  of  you;  though  I  cannot 
blame  you  much,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been 
as  foolish  before  this, — speak  to  me  about  it 
to-morrow, — good  night."  And  again  Law- 
less turned  his  back  on  his  servant,  and 
looked  at  the  fire-place. 

The  man,  however,  did  not  go,  any  more 
than  he  had  gone  on  the  first  occasion,  but  stood 
irresolutely  by  his  master's  chair  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  busied  himself,  turning 
away  from  thence,  in  arranging  Lawless'  boots 
beneath  his  dressing-table  ;  and,  when  he  had 
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done  this  to  liis  satisfaction,  came  close  up  to 
his  master's  chair  again. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  began,  "  1  must  ask 
you  for  some  money,  sir?" 

Lawless  looked  up  at  his  servant  ;  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  off  to  other  things, 
and  he  had  fancied  that  Croft  had  left  the 
room ;  but,  as  his  servant  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  he  managed  to  collect  them  from 
the  beach  at  Hastings,  where  they  bad  been 
gathering  wool — strange  product  for  a  beach ! 
— and  then  he  answered,  "  I  paid  you  your 
wages  last  week.  Croft.  You  cannot  want 
more, — good  night." 

"  But  I  do  want  more,  sir,"  answered  Croft, 
*'  and  I  must  liave  more !  I  must  have  two 
thousand  pounds  before  I  leave  this  room 
to-night." 

"  Two  thou — !  but  you  are  drunk.  Go  to 
bed  and  speak  to  me  to-morrow,  or  I  shall  be 
sorry  that  I  let  you  go  to  the  Derby,  after 
all." 
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"  I  am  not  drunk,  Captain,"  replied  the 
other,  speaking  very  slowly  and  very 
distinctly;  ''  but  Tve  been  a  faithful  servant  to 
you  these  many  years.  I've  never  asked  for 
money  before,  and  now  that  the  luck  has  been 
against  me,  and  that  I've  lost  my  money,  it 
does  seem  hard  if,  after  all  my  long  faithful 
service,  I  may  not  ask  my  master  for  two 
thousand  pounds/' 

Lawless  loolced  at  his  servant,  hardly  know- 
ing whether  to  be  angry  or  to  laugh  ;  but  he 
said,  "  £2,000  Croft! — why  you've  never  lost 
£2,000." 

"  That  figure,  sir,  will,  as  I  calculate  it, 
just  about  cover  my  losses  on  the  d — d 
mare  to-day." 

''  Why,  who  the  d — 1  ever  bet  with  you  to 
that  amount  ?  No  one  would  have  taken  a 
bet  like  that  from  a  servant  !" 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  a  twinkle  iu 
his  eye.  ''  Not  from  a  servant,  sir  ;  not  even 
from   your    servant,   but    from    your   agent, 
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sir,   your    agent.      Yes,   to   ten    times   that 
amount." 

''  You  scoundrel !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  had  the  impertinence  to  use  my 
name  ?'' 

Croft  absolutely  smiled,  as  he  answered, 
"  Yes,  sir,  it's  a  fact ;  and  what  more  natural, 
therefore,  that  I  should  wish  it  all  square  for 
your  sake,  and  the  debts  paid?'' 

Lawless  was  so  amazed  at  the  fellow's  im- 
pudence, that  he  was  not  angered  at  it — at  all 
events,  not  at  the  moment — and  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  not  of  rage,  "  Well, 
then,  you  may  bear  the  brunt,  it  is  nothing  to 
me.  You  would  not  have  given  me  your 
winnings  :  I  have  no  intention  of  bearing 
your  losses.     Good-night." 

''  But,  sir,  if  you  will  think — " 

"  Think  !  why  didn't  you  think,"  said  Law- 
less, now  fairly  in  a  passion,  '^  of  the  conse- 
quences of  using  my  name?  Think — why 
didn't  you  think,  before  you  had  the  imperti- 
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nence  to  come  and  tell  me  that  you  had  done 
so.  and  to  ask  me  to  pay  your  debts  ?  By 
heaven  !  if  I  didn't  think  you  drunk,  I'd  give 
you  warning  to  leave  my  service  to-morrow. 
Leave  the  room  !" 

But  still  Croft  did  not  go.  This  time  he 
walked  again  to  the  dressing-table,  and 
stooped  down  to  re-arrange  Lawless'  boots. 
And  a  goodly  assortment  of  boots  there  were 
— tops,  though  Lawless  never  hunted  now; 
shooting  boots,  though  he  never  shot  now ; 
lace  boots,  button  boots,  Wellingtons,  and 
boots  with  elastic  sides,— evening  boots,  slip- 
pers, shoes,  and — yes,  and  one  old  pair  of 
dusty  ill-cared-for  boots,  which  seemed  well- 
nigh  tumbling  to  pieces  with  age  and  neglect. 

It  was  the  right  boot  of  this  pair  that  Croft 
took  up  in  his  hands,  and  then,  turning  round 
to  his  master,  said  slowly,  "  As  I  cannot  get 
the  money,  sir,  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow ; 
but  I  have  lived  with  you  so  long,  we  need 
not  part  thus,  need  we.  Captain  ?" 
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Lawless  made  no  answer  ;  and  tlie  man 
went  on,  "  I  must  start  for  America,  or  some 
such  place,  sir,  this  week.  Monday's  settling 
day,  and  I  must  be  gone  by  then ;  but  I  should 
like  to  have  something  to  remind  me  of  you, 
sir,  when  I  was  so  far  from  you." 

''  Well,  Croft,"  broke  in  Lawless,  "  I  will 
speak  to  you  about  it  to-morrow  ;  you  had 
better  go  now.'' 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  other,  draw- 
ing close  to  his  master,  and  looking  over  the 
old  boot  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  I  beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  there  is  no  time  like  the  pre- 
sent, as  the  proverb  says.  I  was  saying,  sir, 
that  I  should  like  to  have  something  to  re- 
mind me  of  you,  when  I  am  far  from  you — 
and— and — in  short,  sir,  there  is  nothing  I 
should  like  so  much  as  this  old  pair  of 
boots." 

Lawless  turned  round  in  an  impatient  man- 
ner, without  even  looking  at  the  boot  which 
his  servant   held   out  to  him.      "  You   are 
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drunk,  man.  Go  to  bed — go  to  bed  imme- 
diately/' 

'^  Tm  not  drunk,  sir,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
bed  till  I  get  an  answer  from  you." 

"  Oh,  take  the  boots,  for  heaven's  sake,  and 
go,"  said  Lawless,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  man 
at  any  price. 

'^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Captain — 
much  obliged  to  you.  Not  that  it  was  so 
much  to  ask  for  such  long  faithful  service  as 
mine  ;  but  I  have  a  liking  for  these  old  boots, 
and  I  shall  value  them  for  your  sake.  Not 
that  they  are  of  so  much  value,  as  boots," 
added  Croft,  as  if  communing  with  himself; 
*'  It's  the  association  that  I  am  thinking  of. 
Here's  this  boot — you're  the  right  boot — what 
a  precious  state  your  sole's  in — call  that  a 
sole  ?  Why  it  has  a  hole  in  it  that  would 
let  in  the  dew  on  a  May  morning.  Now, 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  a  strange  thing 
that  master  should  have  such  an  old  pair  of 
boots  as  this,  and  it's  stranger  still  that  they 
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should  never  have  been  mended.  Now,  I 
wonder,  sir,  when  you  wore  this  boot  last? 
It  must  have  been  some  years  ago,  for  it's  a 
long  time  since  I've  cleaned  it.  What  d'you 
say,  sir  r 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  Lawless  what 
he  said,  for  he  had  turned  round  in  his  chair, 
and  was  staring  all  aghast  at  the  old  boot. 
He  had  cause  to  remember  that  old  boot  with 
the  hole  in  the  right  sole !  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  he  had  been  afraid  of  con- 
cealing it,  for  he  feared  that  his  doing  so 
might  have  aroused  suspicion,  and,  when  he 
had  missed  it,  he  had  fancied  that  his  servant 
had  given  it  away  to  some  poor  man — fancied 
that  it  had  long,  long  before  this,  been  worn 
away,  past  all  trace  of  recognition. 

"  That  boot,"  he  said  at  last,  catching  his 
breath  at  every  word.  "  Let  me  look  at  it ; 
give  it  me,  Croft." 

Croft  fairly  grinned,  as  he  coolly  placed  the 
boot  in  his  own  pocket.      ^'No,  no,  sir  ;  five 
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minutes  ago  I  would  have  done  so  with  plea- 
sure. But  the  boot's  mine,  now  sir,  not 
yours.  You  gave  it  me  instead  of  £2,000, 
You  can't  expect  me  to  give  it  you  back  for 
nothing.' ' 

Lawless  groaned — as  the  other  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  door,  his 
right  hand  in  the  pocket  which  held  the 
precious  boot — and  then  sinking  his  head  on 
his  hand,  buried  his  eyes  from  the  shame 
that  was  coming  on  hiro. 

Still  Croft  did  not  leave  the  room.  Per- 
haps he  had  thought  that  the  sight  of  that  old 
boot  would  have  won  him  the  £2,000,  which 
it  was  so  necessary  for  him  to  obtain.  Per- 
haps he  thought  this,  for  he  lingered  with  his 
hand  on  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  Law- 
less, as  if  expecting  a  bid  for  his  silence — if  so, 
he  was  disappointed,  for  no  sound,  save  a  low 
moan  of  anguish,  came  from  his  broken- 
hearted master. 

Then  it   was   that   a   thought   seemed   to 
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strike  him,  as  lie  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
floor — for  he  turned  back  once  more,  and 
walked  slowly  up  to  Lawless'  bed.  He 
must  have  the  money,  that  he  was  determined 
on. 

He  turned  down  the  bed-clothes,  and  folded 
Lawless'  night  shirt  in  readiness  ;  and  then, 
drawing  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  looking  at 
his  work  with  evident  satisfaction,  soliloquised 
as  follows, 

"It's  a  strange  thing,  now  I  think  of  it, 
happened  to  me  in  this  room  the  last  time  I 
was  in  it.  Master  'd  been  to  a  ball,  and  so  I 
didn't  call  him  till  nigh  nine  o'clock  the  next 
mornino;.  Eo-ad  !  I  could  be  sworn  when  I 
came  into  the  room,  that  master  wasn't  in  it, 
and  that  he  hadn't  so  much  as  been  in  bed 
all  night.  Lord,  I  could  almost  take  my 
Bible  oath  on't.  Leastways,  I  could,  were  it 
not  for  what  followed."  Here  he  turned 
round,  and  looked  at  his  master.  "  111  be 
darned  if  it  was  more  than  ten  minutes  before 
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I  came  back  again,  and  d — my  old  eyes,  if 
master  wasn't  in  bed  as  sound  asleep  as  a 
blessed  cherubim."  I  know  not  what  Croft's 
notion  of  a  blessed  cherubim  asleep  might 
be,  but  drawing  nearer  to  his  master's 
chair,  he  added,  in  a  low  hissing  tone,  "  so  I 
must  have  been  mistaken  the  first  time,  you 
know,  sir.  It  only  proves  how  little  we  can 
trust  our  eyes.'* 

Lawless  groaned  as  he  moved  his  head 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  That  groan, 
that  slight  movement,  were  the  only  signs  of 
consciousness  that  he  gave.  "  It  is  a  strange 
thing  Sir,''  continued  Croft.  "  Now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  that  must  have  been  the  morn- 
ing when  the  poor  young  lord  was  shot  be- 
fore breakfast.'' 

Lawless  moved  his  head  again,  and  mur- 
mured, "  Oh  pity,  pity." 

"  I  was  a  saying,  sir,"  said  the  man,  quite 
coolly,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  "  that 
I  wanted  £2,000." 
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Lawless  turned  so  sharply  round  to  him, 
that  Croft  drew  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and 
edged  round,  so  as  to  place  the  table  between 
himself  and  his  master.  "  And  what  should 
prevent  me,'*  asked  the  latter,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  with  his  eyes  black  with  passion, 
"  from  knocking  out  your  cursed  brains,  and 
saying  that  you  had  come  here  to  rob  me, 
and  that  I  had  killed  vou  in  self-defence?  Do 
you  think  that  any  one  would  hear  your  cries 
in  this  old  turret,  or  if  they  did  that  they 
would  not  believe  my  story  ?  By  heaven !" 
he  added,  bringing  his  fist  heavily  on  the 
table,  "  You  should  have  thought  of  this 
before  you  came  up  here  to  mock  me  to- 
night." 

"  Tm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  I  am, 
Captain,"  replied  the  other,  drawing  nearer 
the  door,  as  his  master  rose  from  his  chair 
and  strode  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  I  am,  or  I 
might  have  come  up  here,  and   placed   my 
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life  at  your  mercy.  No,  no ;  you  daren't  kill 
me — you  daren't — "  for  Lawless  had  stopped 
in  his  walk,  and  turned  full  upon  his  servant. 
"  And  I  will  tell  you  why  you  daren't.  It 
is  because  I  reckoned  on  that  threat  of  yours, 
and,  before  I  came  up  here  to-night,  left  a  note 
in  my  room  to  say  that  I  had  gone  to  show 
you  an  old  pair  of  boots  which  you  had  never 
put  on  since  the  morning  of  Lord  Sturdith's 
murder.  Ha  !  ha  !  Captain,"  he  added,  as 
Lawless  sunk  down  on  his  chair  again,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  It  would  have 
been  a  pity  if  such  a  secret  had  died  with  me, 
— wouldn't  it,  now  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  question  save 
the  same  low  moan  of  anguish  which  had  been 
heard  before. 

"  I  was  saying  that  I  wanted  two  thousand 
pounds,— only  two  thousand  pounds,"  went  on 
Croft. 

'^  Come,  come,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  for 
again   there  was  no  answer,   "It    is  not  so 
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much  to  ask.  The  secret  was  worth  that, 
and  more,  four  years  ago,  and  I've  made 
no    account  for  the  interest  since." 

"  You — jou — "at  length  Lawless  stam- 
mered out, — "  you  said  that  you  were  going  to 
America.'' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  if  I  were  to  give  you  this  money 
in — in  consideration  of  vour  lono-  service, 
you  know,  you  would  start  at  once?" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  sir." 

''  And  you  would  not  come  back?" 

'^  Never,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  not  told  any  one  what  you 
have  told  me  ?" 

The  man  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  and 
winked  expressively,  as  he  answered,  "  not  a 
soul,  sir." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Lawless  sat 
staring  at  the  empty  fire-place,  with  his  head 
sunk  on  his  hand  ;  and  Croft  stood  near  his 
chair,  dropping  one  by  one  the  few  coins  in 
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his  pocket  on  each  other,  counting  them, 
fancying  that  he  was  counting  the  money  that 
would  so  soon  be  his  own. 

"  You  shall  have  the  money,  Croft,"  Law- 
less said  at  last.  And  as  he  said  it — perhaps  the 
moon  shone  fofth  more  brightly — perhaps 
— but  it  is  not  worth  while  searching  for  the 
cause — the  same  dog  raised  its  plaintive 
howl  again. 

''To-night,  Captain?" 

"Will  not  to-morrow  do  ?''  asked  Law- 
less. 

''  I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  arrangements 
for  leaving  all  the  sooner,  Captain.  There's 
no  time  like  the  present,  sir." 

Lawless  said  not  a  word,  but  he  drew  the 
desk  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  with 
him  when  he  went  from  home,nearer  to  him, 
and,  unlocking  it,  took  out  his  cheque- 
book, 

"Payable  to  my  order,  if  you  please, 
sir." 
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Lawless  said  not  a  word,  but  he  filled  up 
ttie  little  slip — "  Pay  to  Mr.  Croft,  or  order, 
two  thousand  pounds." 

He  opened  his  blotting- book  and  blotted 
the  cheque. 

"You  promise  me  to  leape  England  at 
once,''  he  said,  looking  up. 

"  On  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  the  servant, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

''  And — and  not  to  breathe  a  word  to  a 
living  soul." 

"  Not  to  a  soul,  sir." 

Lawless  handed  him  the  cheque  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  listened 
to  him  leaving  the  room  without  responding 
to  the  familiar  good  night. 

And  the  stairs  creaked  as  the  man  went 
down  step  by  step,  and  for  the  third  time  that 
night  the  dog  began  to  howl. 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 


Good  night  ! — that  sliort  conventional  prayer, 
vvhich  should  mean  so  much,  and,  too  often, 
means  so  little.  Good  night! — why  when  we 
part  from  our  weeping  friend  who  is  to  watch 
all  night  by  a  sick  sister's  bedside,  we  wish 
him  good  night; — wlien  we  press  with 
our  lips  that  same  sick  sister's  fevered  fore- 
Jiead,  with  the  knowledge  that  she  must  toss 
through  the  long  dreary  night,  we  wish  her 
good  night,— the  same  cheery  good  night  that 
we  wished  her  years  before,  when  she  scram- 
bled a  fondled  pet  on  to  our  knees  and  bar- 
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gained  for  one  kiss  more  before  slie  ran  off  to 
bed. 

How  many  hundreds  are  there  every  night 
who  retire  to  their  bed,  and  before  morning 
are  stiff  and  cold  ? — how  few  of  these  who 
have  not  had  some  poor  frieud  to  wish  them 
a  last  good  night?  God  grant  that  the  night 
may  to  them  prove  a  good  one — that  they 
may  wake  to  a  brighter  and  a  happier  day  ! 

But  how  many  more, — how  many  thousand 
more — retire  every  nic^ht  to  their  bed  to  toss  out 
a  wretched  nightjtili  from  sheer  fatigue  at  dawn 
of  day  they  fall  into  a  hot  unnatural  sleep. 
Did  no  courtier  wish  poor  Henry  the  Fourth 
good  night — on  the  night  when  he  lay  tossing 
on  his  royal  couch, — aye,  and  a  purer,  sin- 
cerer  requiescat  than  that  which  Croft  wished 
his  master. 

Alone — all  alone  !  Better  almost  that  Croft 
had  stayed,  than  that  he  had  been  left  alone. 
His  candles  were  burnt  half  through  already, 
and,  dreading  that  they  would  not  last  through 
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the  long,  long  night,  he   put  out  one — to  re- 
serve it  till  the  other  was  burnt  through. 

For  he  had  no  thought  of  bed — no  thought 
of  rest, — his  only  thought  was  how  to  pass 
through  that  awful  night. 

And  how  slowly  it  wore  on, — one  o'clock, 
— and  then  what  hours  seemed  to  pass  ere 
the  quarter-past  one  was  chimed; — how 
slowly  the  minutes  sped  on.  There  was  a 
bible  on  the  dressing-table,  and  he  took  it  up 
to  wile  away  the  long,  long  hours  ;  but,  as  he 
read  it,  he  turned,  almost  unconsciously, to  the 
tale  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  with  a  shudder 
he  laid  the  book  down. 

Two  o'clock ! — one  hour  passed.  He  counted 
the  minutes  that  he  still  had  to  endure,  as  a 
schoolboy  counts  the  days  that  he  has  to  pass 
before  his  holidays. 

The  memory  of  all  his  past  life  came 
before  him :  the  recollection  of  his  first  in- 
troduction both  to  Marion  and  Constance. 
How  the  remembrance  of  what  Constance  had 
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done, — of  her  deep  enduring  love, — taunted 
him  now.  He  had  despised  her  love,  nay, 
for  a  fancied  affection  for  another — a  passing 
whim, — he  had  committed  the  crime  which 
had  parted  him  for  ever  from  Constance , — 
committed  the  crime, — aye,  made  for  himself 
a  secret,  which  he  had  borne  month  after 
month  ;  a  dreary  burthen,  almost  insupport- 
able even  when  a  secret,  how  much  more  so 
when  shared  by  others. 

And  yet,  while  he  thought  on,  he  fell  into  a 
dreary  sleep,  overpowered  by  the  very 
earnestness  of  his  thoughts; — his  head  nod- 
ding uncomfortably  on  his  breast,  his  left 
hand  hanging  listlessly  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  his  feet  supported  by  the  fender. 
He  slept, — and  in  that  rude  unre freshing 
sleep  he  fancied  that  he  was  wandering  in 
the  grave-yard  at  Balaclava  with  Constance, 
— that  she  was  helping  his  feeble  steps  when 
Marion  Deymont  stood  between  them,  and 
pushed   him  farther  from  her ;    he    resisted 
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and  flung  lier  back,  when,  from  out  of  one  of 
the  little  hillocks,  Sturdith  himself  arose,  with 
the  ghastly  wound  on  his  forehead,  and  strug- 
gled with  him,  and,  as  he  struggled,  he  awoke. 
He  awoke;  his  candle  was  sputtering  in 
the  socket,  and,  as  he  turned  to  light  the 
other,  his  eye  rested  on  the  old  picture,  still 
looking  at  him  with  that  half  reproachful, 
half  mournful  air. 

He  turned  away  and  laid  himself  down  on 
his  bed.  He  slept  again :  he  dreamed  that 
the  picture  which  had  fascinated  him  so 
strangely  was  a  living  being — a  beautiful 
girl !  that  he  doated  on  her ;  that  with  a  sud- 
den desperation  he  was  moved  to  confess  to 
her  his  love,  and  that  then  the  pale  form  of 
Sturdith  rose  between  him  and  her,  and  he 
awoke. 

Awoke,  to  see  the  picture   still  looking  at 
hiin  !  to  tremble  till  he  slept  again. 

lie  was  dreaming  again  ;  there  were  people 
all   round  him,  piling   heavy    weights  upon 
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him.  Now  and  tlien  he  could  see  then'  faces. 
Croft  was  there  heaping  a  great  pile  of  boots 
upon  him  ; — a  tall  gipsy,  he  knew  his  face 
now,  had  a  load  of  bullets  which  he  was 
forcing  him  to  bear;  others  came,  too, — the 
figure  in  the  picture  among  the  rest, — all  add- 
ing to  his  load ; — and  last  of  all  Marion  came, 
staggering  under  a  coffin,  which,  despite  his 
piteous  pleading  "  not  that,  not  that !"  she  had 
tin-own  upon  his  body,  and  then  out  of  the 
coffin  had  risen  the  same  pale  form — the  form 
of  the  murdered  man — saying  ''  Come  come," 
and  the  church  bell  began  to  toll,  and  he 
awoke. 

Again  he  slept;  and  I  think  that  he  slept 
more  soundly  than  he  had  before.  Yet  again 
his  sleep  was  broken  by  a  dream;  the  figure 
in  the  picture  came  down  from  her  frame  and 
stood  at  his  bed  side,  slowly  she  raised  her 
finger,  and  he  saw  before  him  Marion  lying 
on  Sturdith's  dead  body,  and  he  heard  a  voice 
saying     '^how  long,    how    long?"   then    the 
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figure — the  identical  figure  of  the  picture — 
bending  over  him  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  re- 
peated very  slowly, 

"  Haste,  oh  haste  to  Hilton  wood  ! 
Shed  thy  best,  thy  dying  blood 
Ou  the  spot  where  Stiirdith  stood. 
That  I  may  rest. 

Hath  not  the  fated  hour  come  ? 
Hark  abroad  and  hark  at  home ! 
Strangers  friends  and  kin  proclaim 
That  of  all  who've  borne  the  name, 
Deymont's  heir  is  best." 

It  was  but  a  dream;  nay,  more  Lawless' 
nerves  must  have  been  indeed  of  iron  had  he 
not  dreamed  some  such  thing  as  this.  For 
four  years  and  a  half  liis  thoughts  had  been 
dwellino'  on  one  scene  in  his  life.  His  con- 
versation  with  Guy,  the  association  of  the 
house, — of  the  very  room  he  was  in, — and,  more 
than  all,  his  interview  with  his  servant  had 
given  a  terrible  interest  to  the  remembrance 
of  that  scene.  What  wonder  was  it  that  he 
had  dreamed?  The  long  succession  of  dreams 
Avas  but    the    natural     consequence    of    his 
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thoughts.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  was 
strange ; — up  to  the  moment  that  he  had  fancied 
that  the  figure  in  the  picture  had  left  its 
frame  he  knew  that  he  had  been  dreaming, 
and  from  that  moment  he  had  fancied  himself 
awake. 

It  only  proves,  of  course,  how  easily  ghost 
stories  are  invented, — how  prone  a  man  is  to 
fancy  himself  awake  when  he  is  really  asleep. 
1  suppose  that  there  never  lived  a  man  who 
has  not,  once  in  his  life,  believed  for  the  mo- 
ment in  a  dream, — who  has  not  fancied,  on 
the  moment  of  waking,  that  what  he  had 
dreamed  had  really  happened.  The  last 
thing  that  we  admit  is  that  we  have  been 
asleep.  The  man  who  snores  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  on  his  arm-chair  after  dinner  swears 
that  he  has  never  slept :  if  you  deny  that  you 
have  slept  you  are  bound,  in  the  cause  of  con- 
sistency, to  regard  the  dream  of  your  sleep  as 
truth. 

It   only    proves,    then,    how    easily   ghost 
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stories  are  invented.  But  it  proves,  too, — and 
it  is  this  that  I  wisli  to  lead  mj  reader  to — how 
deeply  a  passing  conversation  had  impressed 
itself  on  Lawless'  guilty  conscience ;  so 
deeply  that  though  in  all  his  early  dreams  he 
ackno\Yledged  that  he  had  been  dreaming, 
in  this  last, — when  the  figure  in  the  picture 
stood  by  him  and  repeated  the  lines  much  as 
Sturdlth  had  shown  them  to  him, — he  could 
]>ave  sworn  that  he  was  awake. 

But  he  was  awake  now.  The  stable  clock 
was  booming  out  the  last  dull  stroke  of  six ; 
and  the  morning  sun,  already  high  in  its  up- 
ward course,  w^as  shining  through  his  win- 
dows. 

He  sprang  down  all  unrefreshed  from  his 
bed, — he  threw  open  his  window,  and  let  the 
cool  morning    breeze    fan  his    heated    cheek. 

A  new  thought  struck  him  ;  when  had  he 
be2:un  to  dream  ?  was  he  not  frio'htenino^ 
himself  needlessly  ?  His  interview  with 
Crofr,  not  a    bit  more  distinctly    remembered 
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than  the  dreams  that  had  followed  it,  was  it 
not  a  dream  too  ? 

It  was  a  fearful  weight,  this  reflection,  off 
his  mind  ;  but  the  relief  lasted  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  on  the  table  before  him  lay  the 
proof  that  his  interview  with  Croft  had  been 
no  dream,— the  tell-tale  blotting-paper  on 
which  he  could  trace  indistinctly  '^  Pay  to  Mr. 
Croft  two  thousand  pounds." 

He  turned  away  tearing  out  the  tell- 
tale leaf,  and  crumpling  it  in  his  hands, 
he  dashed  some  cold  water  upon  his  brow, 
he  changed  his  evening  things  for  a  shooting 
suit,  he  put  a  hat  upon  his  head,  and  was 
hurrying  from  the  room.  He  had  just  reached 
the  door,  his  hand  was  on  the  latch,  when  he 
turaed  back  again,  and,  placing  his  hat  upon 
his  table,  knelt  down  by  his  bedside. 

He  was  long  on  his  knees, — many,   many 

.minutes  ;  and  when  he  rose  there  were  tears 

in  his  eyes  !     Who  shall  say  that  that  prayer 

was  not  heard  in    Heaven  ? — who   shall  say 
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that  that  prayer,  wrung  from  the  sorrows  of 
an  overflowing  heart,  did  not,  like  the  prayer 
of  the  humble  publican,  wing  its  grateful 
accepted  way  direct  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Are  we  so  guileless,  so  perfect,  that  we  need 
no  mercy  from  Him  ?  If  not,  let  us  hope  as 
Lawless  hoped, — let  us  remember,  as  he  hardly 
dared  believe,  that  '4here  is  more  joy  in 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  thau 
over  ninety  and  nine  persons  who  need  no 
repentance." 

As  soon  as  Lawless  rose  from  his  knees,  he 
left  the  room,  and  hurried  to  tlie  stables. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  groom, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  reached  the 
stables,  he  ^vas  riding  out  of  the  yard  on  the 
same  black  horse  that  he  had  ridden  four 
years  and  a  half  before. 

The  fresh  morning  air  cooled  his  heated 
cheek,  as  he  leaned  forward  on  his  horse,  and 
cantered  down  the  park.  After  all,  what  had 
he  to  be  afraid  of  ?    Croft  had  kept  the  secret 
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for  four  years  and  a  half — he  had  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  keeping  it  now.  There  was 
the  gipsy  though — well,  what  of  him  ? — it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  know  anything.  They 
must  have  been  idle  words — those  of  his — 
which  he  had  addressed  to  Croft.  Yet  still 
he  would  seek  this  gipsy  out,  and  pay  him  to 
leave  the  country,  and  go  far  away  with  his 
pretty  lover. 

And  so  he  rode  on,  his  mind  easier  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  his  interview 
with  his  servant  the  night  before. 

It  was  such  a  fine  morning  too;  a  gentle 
cool  breeze  was  whispering  through  the  rich 
foliage,  and  driving  a  few  fleecy  clouds 
through  the  light  azure  sky.  The  ra}  s  of  the 
newly-risen  sun  were  kissing  the  smiling 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  waterfowl  were 
pluming  themselves  in  this  golden  bath.  In 
the  west,  the  pale  moon  was  fast  sinking 
behind  Hilton  Wood,  while,  poised  above  his 
head,  the    larks    were  merrily    trilling    their 
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morning  anthem  to  the  God  that  made 
them. 

He  passed,  before  he  reached  the  park 
gates,  a  man  who  was  driving  his  lowing 
charge  before  him,  and  a  smiling  milkmaid 
who  was  hurrying  after  them  to  the  farm 
yard.  But  he  had  no  eye,  no  thought  for 
these.  He  was  thinking  of  the  night  that 
was  past — of  the  future  that  was  to  come. 

He  reined  up  to  pass  througli  the  park 
gate — though  it  was  wide  open ;  perhaps  it 
was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  his  horse  shied 
right  across  the  road,  and  with  his  weak  leg 
he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  kept 
his  seat,  had  he  been  riding  quickly. 

Lawless  touched  the  horse  with  his  heel  to 
turn  him  again,  and  then  glanced  round  to 
see  what  it  was  that  he  had  shied  at. 

It  was  only  at  a  man,  a  common  labouring 
man — for  such  his  dress  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  was — who  was  leaning  agahist  the  park 
gate.       He  wore  a  large  wide-awake,  which 
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lie  bad  slouched  over  his  face,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  his  features  ;  and, 
though  he  must  have  heard  the  horse  pass 
and  shy,  he  never  looked  up,  but  stood,  lean- 
ing against  the  gate,  as  unmovedly  as  if  he 
had  been  both  blind  and  deaf. 

An  uneasy  conscience  sees  danger  in  every- 
thing, and  this  quiet  man — Heaven  knows 
^vhy  !  made  Lawless  restless  and  uneasy. 

But  he  crossed  over  the  high  road,  which 
runs  outside  Deymont  park,  into  the  green  lane 
just  opposite  the  north  lodge.  It  is  one  of 
those  pretty  lanes  of  which  there  .are  so  many 
near  Deymont,  which  do  not  appear  to  lead 
from  anything  to  anything  in  particular.  This, 
after  winding  round,  and  ascending  and  des- 
cending, turns  into  the  high  road,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  at  which  it 
quits  it. 

Were  it  not  that,  in  the  last  few  chapters, 
I  have  already  painted  too  many  land- 
scapes, I  should  have  liked  to  have  lingered 
at  one  spot  in  this  lane,  where  I  could  have 
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shown  you  a  view  which  is  not  surpassed  in 
the  south  of  England.  A  quiet  English  land- 
scape. Fields  which  would  have  made  a 
Leicestershire  man  envious — hardly  one  under 
plough,  some  with  the  rich  hay  bending 
beneath  the  gentle  wooing  breeze,  others 
with  sheep  and  cattle  dotted  about  them, — 
sloping  down  to  a  noble  river  which, 
golden  with  the  newly- risen  sun,  was  mean- 
dering its  course  through  richer  and  more 
cultivated  ground.  On  its  banks  a  smiling 
hamlet^  white  cottages  dotted  about  here  and 
there,  with  an  old  grey  church  in  the  midst  of 
them,  like  a  hen  in  the  middle  of  her  chickens. 
Further  on,  miles  of  wood,  and  beyond  this 
again,  on  some  high  rising  ground— but  stay; 
though  1  love  the  spot,  though  I  love  describ- 
ing it,  I  must  have  pity  on  my  reader. 

Lawless  cantered  down  the  lane,  with  a 
frown  on  his  brow ;  but  he  grew  easier  in  his 
mind,  and  was  hopeful  again  before  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane. 

As  he  reached  the  high  road,  for  a  second 
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time  thai;  morning  his  horse  shied,  and  again 
Lawless  turned  round  to  see  what  it  was 
which  he  had  shied  at. 

There,  in  the  same  attitude,  in  the  same 
dress,  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes, 
stood  the  man  whom  he  had  observed  before 
that  morning.  Lawless  changed  colour,  and 
started  as  he  recognised  him.  The  child, 
who,  wandering  home  late  at  night,  pictures 
in  each  well-known  tree,  each  stone  by  the 
wayside,  a  fancied  spectre,  is  not  more  ready 
to  conjure  a  new  fancy  for  itself,  than  Law- 
less was  that  morning.  The  man,  who  had 
(probably  so  unintentionally)  been  the  cause 
of  alarming  him,  leaned  against  the  gate  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way —  without  a  word 
-T- without  a  look.     If  he  were  watching  him, 

he  was  a    thoughtful  spy.       Was   he  always 

wrapped  in  the  same  thought  ? 

Turning  into  the  high  road.  Lawless  urged 

his  horse  into  a  fast  trot,  resolved,  if  he  were 

being  watched,  to  give  some  trouble  to  his 
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spy.  For  as  far  as  he  could  see — a  mile,  or 
not  mucli  short  of  it — the  road,  which  he  was 
in,  runs  in  a  straight  line  towards  Hicklebury, 
gently  ascending  the  whole  way ;  at  the 
end  of  the  mile  it  reaches  the  long  ridge  of 
ground,  which  we  have  galloped  over  before 
together,  and  then  descends  to  the  valley  in 
which  Hicklebury  lies. 

He  was  not  long,  at  that  sharp  trot,  in 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ;  he  turned  round, 
on  arriving  at  it,  and  faintly,  in  the  distance,  he 
could  just  distinguish  his  pursuer  leaning  in 
the  same  attitude  on  the  old  gate  where  he 
had  passed  him. 

Lawless  breathed  more  freely  as  he  recog- 
nised him,  and,  turning  from  the  road,  touched 
his  horse  with  his  heel,  and  galloped  forward 
on  the  turf.  A  hard  gallop,  fast  as  either  horse 
or  rider  could  desire  ;  but  how  different  in  the 
careful  nursing,  which  his  horse  received, 
from  his  reckless  ride  four  years  and  a  half 
before. 
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And  yet  he  must  have  ridden  at  this  head- 
long pace  for  at  least  three  miles  before  he 
checked  his  horse  on  a  slightly  rising  hil- 
lock, and,  with  more  show  of  indecision  than 
he  had  exhibited  before  that  morning,  wiped 
his  brow  with  his  kerchief,  and  looked  at  his 
watch. 

It  was  just  half-past  seven;  time,  thought 
Lawless,  to  think  of  returning.  There  were 
two  ways  home.  One,  the  most  natural — good 
easy  turf — and  nearest  by  two  miles  at  the 
least,  led  to  the  lodge  which  he  had  left  that 
morning.  The  other,  far  worse  ground,  and 
further  too,  led  over  a  rough  part  of  the 
down,  and,  through  some  fields,  to  a  little 
gate  in  the  park  fence,  which  he  happened  to 
have  a  key  of;  and  which  few,  save  himting 
men,  and  the  woodmen  at  Deymont,  knew  of 
at  ali. 

It  was  chiefl}7  from  tliis  latter  consideration 
that  he  chose  to  return  by  this  way.  If  he 
was  watched,,  he  reasoned, — and  his  restless 
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conscience  forced  him  to  be  still  uneasy  on 
the  subject, — no  one  would  dream  of  his  re- 
turning by  that  little  unused  gate.  He 
doubted  if  any  one  at  Deymont  even  knew 
that  he  had  a  key  of  it ;  and,  of  course,  the 
gate,  being  in  the  deer  fence,  was  far  too  high 
to  think  of  jumping. 

And  so  again,  turning  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards home,  he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his 
uneasiness,  and  to  laugh  at  his  fears. 

Still,  while  he  was  busy  demonstrating  to  him- 
self how  foolish  it  was  to  be  afraid,  he  retained, 
though  ignorant  of  it  himself,  some  little  un- 
easiness, when  he  thought  of  his  accidental 
meeting  with  the  gipsy  two  days  before. 

If  the  fellow  was  taken  up,  even  if  he  was  not 
convicted,  it  would  be  hard — it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  stand  by  and  see  him  in  prison 
undeservedly.  His  experience  as  a  magis- 
trate had  indeed  taught  him  what  a  dull  and 
slow  machine  a  county  constabulary  is,  but 
he  could  not  doubt  that,  even  with  them  as 
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his  pursuers,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Jim 
to  remain  at  large  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  days. 

And  so  he  determined,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  breakfast,  to  ride  over  to  the  little  inn, 
and  have  an  interview  with  the  gipsy.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily  persuade 
him  to  emigrate ;  he  could  give  him  money 
to  take  Mary  with  him,  so  that  he  would  have 
no  inducement  left  to  tempt  him  to  linger  on 
in  the  old  country. 

Lawless  rode  on — over  this  rough  portion 
of  the  downs  it  was  impossible  to  ride 
quickly.  Some  part  of  the  way  he  had  to  go 
at  a  foot's  pace.  Still  he  rode  on,  easier  in  his 
heart  than  he  had  been  before  for  many 
hours. 

His  road  skirted  for  nearly  a  mile  the  park 
palings.  As  he  neared  the  place,  where  he 
knew  the  gate  was,  he  threw  some  uneasy 
glances  around  him  ;  but  no  living  thing  was 
in  sight  save  the  deer,  which  scampered  away 
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at  his  approach,  and  the  rook  which  rose 
cawing  out  its  signal  to  its  more  distant  com- 
rades. 

Still  he  could  not  restrain  that  feeling  of 
uneasiness.  He  remembered  how,  in  a  sister 
country,  amid  the  splendid  scenes,  which  he  had 
himself  often  loved  to  wander  through,  at  the 
whistle  of  an  unknown  guide  Fitz  James  had 
seen  brake  and  briar  teem  with  a  living  foe. 
And  now,  while  he  was  riding  alongside  the 
park  fence,  where  brambles  and  gorse  were 
dotted  about  through  the  rank,  uneven 
ground,  he  fancied  how  from  every  brake 
that  same  man  might  rise  up  whom  he  had 
encountered  twice  already  that  morning. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  him  ;  and  he  rode 
on  reassured  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
gate ;  a  slight  turn  brought  him  in  sight  of  it 
— it  was  strange,  but  it  was  open.  Open! 
why  he  could  be  sworn  that  there  were  not  a 
dozen  persons  who  had  a  key  of  it.  How 
came  it  that    it   was    open  ?      There    was 
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no  one  near  apparently,  and  though  the  deer 
had  been  grazing  within  a  few  yards  of  it, 
they  had  not  wandered  out  beyond  the 
paling. 

A  little  further  on  and  the  mystery  was 
explained.  For  the  gate  was  held  open  by  a 
man — the  same  man  whom  he  had  twice 
before  seen  that  morning. 

But  he  was  not  stooping  now.  He  stood 
erect  before  Lawless — a  proud,  honest  man, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hands.  It  needed  no 
second  glance  to  recognize  his  features — the 
gipsy's. 

Lawless  fairly  trembled  as  he  rode  through 
the  gate  and  reined  up  his  horse  at  the  other 
side.  "You  have  worked  hard,"  he  said  at 
last,  ''  to  speak  to  me  this  morning,  my  man. 
You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  pains. 
I  should  have  come  myself  to  you  before  the 
day  was  six  hours  older — here's  a  sovereign 
for  your  trouble.^' 

''  No,  no,  sir,"  the  man  answered,  "  I  have 
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lived  on  scraps  that  you  wouldn't  feed  your 
dogs  on,  and  I  have  slept  in  the  open  air  for 
the  last  three  days,  but  I  cannot  take  your 
money !'' 

"Is  not  this  foolish?"  went  on  the  other. 
'*  You  cannot  hope  to  remain  here  in  safety. 
Why  have  you  come  back  here  ?  I  will  give 
you  money — money  enough  to  live  happily 
with  those  you  love  in  another  country.  You 
had  better  go  there — go  at  once,  before  you 
are  found." 

"  Are  you  not  a  magistrate,  Captain  ?  If 
so,  have  you  thought  well  on  what  you  are 
ofFerino'  me  ?" 

o 

"  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  stammering  answer  ; 
"  but  you  see  I  always  hoped  that  your  story 
was  true — that  you  were  innocent." 

"  Say  that  you  always  knew,  Captain." 

"  Well,  that  I  knew,"  said  Lawless,  tur- 
ning paler  still  *,  ''  but  you  will  take  my  offer. 
Name  your  own  terms.     I  am  in  earnest." 

''  Captain,"  was  the  answer,  "  on  that  cold 
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morning  in  Hilton  Wood,  wHich  you  remem- 
ber so  well !  had  any  one  asked  you  to  fly  away 
with  the  girl  you  sinned  for,  to  live  alone  with 
her,  where  she  and  all  the  world  must  have  be- 
lieved you  to  have  been  guilty,  would  you  have 
gone?  No,  no,  Captain,  I'll  n^l^er  marry  Mary 
till  the  world  knows  that  there  is  no  speck  of 
blood  on  this  hand  of  mine."  It  may  have 
been  that  some  gnat  flew  against  his  face  or 
that  the  light  wind  blew  some  dust  in  his  eye  ; 
but  Jim  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  face  before 
he  went  on.  "  But  I  did  not  use  so  much 
pains  to  find  you,  sir,  for  this.  I  wished  to 
tell  you  not  to  go  back  there.  Fly — fly, 
where  you  would  have  had  me  go,  but  do  not 
go  there  again ;  there  is  evil  waiting  for  you." 
He  paused  again,  and,  before  he  went  on, 
drew  closer  to  Lawless,  and  placed  his  hand 
on  the  horse's  mane.  ''  Do  you  remembei 
that  day  at  the  Swan,  when  this  horse  came 
down  with  you  over  the  hurdles  ?     Think  on 
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what  I  said  then.     It  all  came  true.     It  shall 
come  as  true,   if  you  go  back  there." 

He  turned  away,  and  walked  through  the 
gate.  Lawless  watched  him  as  he  walked 
over  the  rough  ground.  Watched  him  as  he 
disappeared  belind  some  brake — watched  him 
as  he  re-appeared.  Watched  him  till  he  was 
finally  lost  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then, 
with  a  broken  heart,  rode  slowly  away. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


Jim  the  gipsy  turned  away,  and  left  Lawless 
to  pursue  his  ride  home  alone.  Eide  on, 
Lawless,  the  tale  abides  now  with  that  poor 
gipsy  ! 

He  had  refused  the  other's  gold.  Think 
not  that  it  was  because  he  was  not  in  want. 
Twopence  was  all  that  that  poor  fellow  had 
in  the  whole  world. 

He  ate  some  roots,  which  he  found  growing 
on  the  down,  peeling  them  with  his  clasp 
knife — the  only  article  of  value  he  had  in 
the  world ;  he  drank  some  water  from  a 
spring,  and  then  went  on.     He  knew   that 
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the  police  were  after  him;  that  they  v 

watching  the  Swan  for  him,  and  so  he  de- 
termined to  trudge  on  towards  some  sea-port 
on  foot,  and,  if  he  reached  it,  to  go  on  ship- 
board again. 

Possibly  you  may  think  no  better  of  him 
for  this  resolve  of  his.  Possibly  you  may 
think  that  there  were  only  two  courses  which 
he  should  have  chosen  from,  and  that  neither 
of  these  was  the  one  which  he  selected.  He 
might  unquestionably  have  married  Mary, 
and,  had  he  been  arrested,  screened  himself 
by  denouncing  Lawless ;  or,  had  he  been  afraid 
of  this,  had  he  thought  that  he  should  be  un- 
able to  prove  his  word,  he  might  have 
accepted  Lawless'  offer,  and  left  England 
with  Mary  to  keep  him  company.  But  he  did 
neither  of  these  things,  and  his  conduct  was 
so  peculiar  that  it  requires  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  This  rude  country  fellow  then 
had  two  fixed  ideas, — the  one  was  a  love  of 
freedom ;  the  other  a  love  of  Mary.     It  was 
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no  selfish  love  that  which  he  bore  Maiy ;  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  marry  her,  until 
his  innocence  was  as  clear  as  hers.  But  to 
clear  his  name,  it  was  necessary  to  denounce 
Lawless ;  and  Lawless,  so  Mary  had  told  him, 
had  befriended  her  when  she  was  in  sore 
need.  Much  as  Lawless  had  injured  him, 
Jim  forgave  it  all  for  this  one  good  deed  to 
Mary. 

I  told  you  that  Jim  had  two  ideas  ;  and 
that  the  first  was  a  love  of  freedom  ;  so  firmly 
was  this  love  implanted  in  him  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  the  means  of  depriving  any  one 
of  his  liberty.  For  four  years  and  a  half  he 
had  held  his  tongue  simply  that  no  word  of 
his  might  be  the  cause  of  shutting  up  a  fellow 
man.  The  trial,  its  probable  termination, 
never  entered  into  his  calculations ;  it  was 
simply  the  knowledge  that  for  months  the 
prisoner  must  live  in  a  little  cell,  where  the 
very  air  was  so  bound  that  it  almost  seemed 
impossible  to  breathe. 
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Jim  was  so  exhausted  with  much  fast- 
ing that  he  determined  to  turn  down  to  a 
little  hamlet,  which  he  saw  in  the  valley 
below  him,  and  spend  one  of  his  two  pence 
on  a  morsel  of  bread. 

The  hamlet,  if  such  a  name  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  small  farm-house  and  the  six 
cottages  that  were  scattered  round  the  vil- 
lage-green, was  a  quiet,  peaceful  spot.  In 
the  centre  of  the  green,  which  a  donkey  and 
a  flock  of  geese  seemed  to  have  a  joint  right 
to,  stood  a  huge  witch  elm;  beneath  the  tree 
two  boys  were  busy  birdcatching,  and  they 
had  just  succeeded,  as  Jim  arrived,  in  catching 
a  blackbird. 

''Bring  him  here,  Will!"  shouted  one  of 
the  boys — a  rough,  shock-headed  lad, — to  the 
other ;  "  here's  a  lark  !  let's  clap  him  in  my 
cap,  and  take  him  home.  I'll  get  mother  to 
clip  his  wing— hooray  !" 

The  othei',  who  had  the  bird  in  his  hand, 
a  smaller  boy,  was  just   as   uproarious,  and 
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danced  about  so  boisterously  that  his  elder 
brother  had  to  interpose. 

"  Take  care,  Bill,  or  you'll  kill  him,  and 
then  all  our  fun  will  be  spoilt/' 

The  younger  brother  came  on  more  quietly 
after  this  reproof.  He  was  quite  as  alive  as 
his  brother  to  the  evil  the  bird's  death  would 
be. 

The  gipsy  stood  watching  the  two  boys, 
and  then,  drawing  near,  he  asked  the  eldest, 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  poor 
bird,  boy  r 

The  boy  glanced  up  at  his  interrogator  5 
but,  seeing  nothing  to  fear  in  Jim's  honest 
face,  answered, 

"  Clip  him,  to  be  sure ;  and  then  tie  him 
by  a  string  round  his  leg  to  a  post.  It's 
jolly,  isn't  it  ?" 

The  gipsy  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,  boy,  it  isn't  jolly.  How  would 
you  like  to  be  tied  up  to  yon  tree,  and  left 
alone  all  day  and  all  night?" 
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The  boy  paused,  as  if  tlie  matter  had  been 
placed  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  then 
said, 

''  Ah!  but  then,  you  know,  I'm  not  a  bird.'* 

"  And  a  bird  isn't  a  boy,"  chimed  in  little 
Will,  looking  up,  with  great  confidence,  as  if 
he  was  quite  clenching  his  brother's  argu- 
ments. 

''Yes,  boys;  but  this  poor  bird  loves  its 
nest  and  the  hedgerow,  and  to  sit  and  sing  to 
its  mate  and  its  little  ones,  and  to  fly  from 
twig  to  twig,  and  tree  to  tree,  just  as  much 
as  you  love  your  little  cottage,  and  to  romp 
and  play  on  this  green." 

The  boys  stood  looking  at  each  other,  and 
Jim  went  on. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  prison,  boys? 
There  are  boys  younger  than  you  who  have 
been  shut  up  in  it,  and  never  seen  the  bright 
sun.  You  wouldn't  like  that,  boys  ;  then  let 
the  poor  bird  go." 

Again  the  boys  stood  silent. 
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"  It's  such  fun,''  Will  pleaded,  at  last. 

Jim  paused  a  moment  before  lie  answered, 

''  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  your  fun,  boys  ;  but 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  poor  bird  caged. 
Will  you  sell  him  ?  I  will  give  you  a  penny 
for  him." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
grinned  more  broadly  and  more  broadly  still 
at  the  thought  of  this  sudden  accession  of 
wealth. 

''  Bar  all  sell,"  said  the  eldest,  at  last. 

"  Bar  all  sell,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  the 
eldest  boy,  taking  the  bird  from  his  younger 
brother,  said, 

''  I  should  like  to  have  the  penny  first." 

Jim  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
drew  out  one  of  the  two  solitary  pence, 
which  were  his  sole  fortune,  and  gave  it  to 
the  boy,  who  instantly  placed  the  bird  in  its 
purchaser's  hands. 

No  sooner  there,  than  Jim  let  it   go,    and 
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"watclied  it  as  it  flitted  off  to  a  tree,  and  tliere 
sat,  chirping  and  pluming  itself,  over-joyed 
at  its  liberty. 

So  intent  had  Jim  been  on  obtaining  the 
poor  bird's  release,  and  on  watching  it  after 
it  had  regained  his  liberty,  that  he  had  not 
noticed  three  men  drawing  quietly  closer  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing  with  the 
boys. 

So  unaware  was  he  of  their  approach,  that 
it  was  not  until  one  of  them  had  actually 
passed  a  cord  round  his  arms,  and  another 
had  addressed  him,  ''  You  must  come  with 
us,  Jim,"  that  he  ceased  from  watching  the 
liberated  bird.  Then,  indeed,  he  made 
gigantic  efforts  to  escape  ;  but,  bound  as  he 
was,  he  was  no  match  for  three  men,  and  he 
was  overpowered. 

"What  warrant  have  you  for  this?  I'm  a 
stranger  here;  ye've  no  right  to  take  me." 

'*  That  won't  wash,  Jim,  we've  known  you 
tlicse  many  years;  and  the  warrant  we  take 
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you  under  was  written  four  years  and  more 
ago/' 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
said, 

"  I  was  on  the  tramp,  and  passing  here  by 
accident — " 

*^No,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "  If  you  can 
make  the  beaks  believe  all  that,  so  much  the 
better  for  you ;  if  you  cannot,  so  much  the 
better  for  us.  That's  square,  my  hearty 
— leastways,  so  it  seems  to  me." 

Jim  said  not  another  word,  but  walked 
away  between  his  captors. 

"  Dick,"  said  the  one,  who  had  spoken 
before,  to  the  most  ill-looking  of  his  com- 
rades, "  mind  ye  don't  part  with  him  till  he's 
safely  locked  up.  I'll  go  on  to  Deymont, 
and  let  his  lordship  know  he's  took  at 
last." 

And,  so  saying,  he  turned  into  a  field, 
through  which  a  footpath  ran,  a  near  cut  to 
the  park. 
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Two  constables  took  Jim  to  the  village 
lock-up.  Four  years  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  he  had  been  taken  thither; — four 
years  and  a  half  since  he  had  had  the  bright 
sun  and  fresh  air  shut  out  from  him; — four 
years  and  a  half  of  hardship — of  exposure — 
but  in  which  he  had  in  all  his  exposure,  in  all 
his  hardships,  been  a  free  man. 

True,  the  discipline  of  a  soldier's  life,  for  it 
was  our  old  friend  Jim,  who  had  enlisted  un- 
der the  name  of  Hope,  had,  and  more  especi- 
ally after  peace  was  made,  been  irksome  to 
him.  So  irksome  that,  perhaps  with  the  ob- 
ject of  seeing  Mary,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
change,  perhaps  with  a  slight  hope  of  keep- 
ing his  appointment,  he  had,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  deserted.  But  in  the  hardest,  in  the 
weariest  day's  soldiering  he  had  had  the  free 
air  to  fan  his  face,  and  to  tell  him  what  freedom 
was. 

He  crouched  down  in  a  corner  of  the  cell 
iu  despair.     He  was  faint  from  fasting  ;  yet 
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he  felt  not  hungry ;  his  eyes  were  hot  and 
scorched,  yet  no  tear  cooled  them ;  he  was 
sick — sick  at  heart. 

But  while  he  sat  there,  we  must  return  to 
his  keepers. 

The  two  underlings,  Dick  Vigors  and  Tom 
Mildew,  were  jealous  of  the  head  constable, 
Miles  Connell,  and  surly  with  him  for  the 
nasty  trick  which  he  had  played  them  in 
going  off  to  Deymont,  with  his  version  of  the 
story ;  no  doubt,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  lion's  share  of  the  reward. 

They  were  growling  out  their  discontent 
to  each  other,  when  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  sitting  was  opened,  and 
Lawless'  servant,  Croft,  entered. 

"  Connell  here  ?"  he  asked. 

They  both  turned  round  as  he  spoke. 

"  Connell,  no ;  he's  out,  that's  what  he  is. 
What  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"  I'd  a  job  for  him,  that's  all.  Where  can 
I  find  him?" 
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"  Couldn't  say,''  said  Vigors.     "  Could  you, 
Tom?" 

''  No,  not  I,  Dick,"  replied  the  other.  "  We 
couldn't  do  it  for  you,  governor,  I  suppose?" 

Croft  hesitated  for  a  moment;  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  thought,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  more  out  of  these  men  than  of  their 
master. 

"  Well,  you  see,  there's  a  good  deal  of 
money  concerned  in  it;  and,  of  course,  that 
would  be  mine — except  that  I  should  treat 
you  both  handsomely." 

Tom  Mildew  winked  at  his  companion, 
and  said, 

"  Well,  that's  fair  and  open.  Come,  what's 
the  business?" 

"  Why,  you  remember  the  murder  in  Hil- 
ton Wood,  four  years  ago?" 

The  two  fellows  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  Tom  whistled  to  himself,  while  Dick 
answered, 

"  Yes,  but  that  won't  do ;  we've  got  that 
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'ere  murderer  safe  locked  up,  at  last ;  and  I'll 
take  my  Bible  oath  you'd  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  so  that's  flat." 

''Locked  up!''  cried  Croft,  in  amazement. 
"Why,  he  was  out  riding,  half-an-hour  ago." 

"I  say,  are  you  daft,  man?"  said  Vigors; 
''  if  not,  there's  no  green  in  my  eye,  so  don't 
be  humbugging  along  of  me.  Such  as  he 
don't  ride,  leastways,  except  donkeys,  and 
them  not  often." 

"  Donkeys  !  who  the  deuce  are  you  talk- 
ing about?" 

"  Why,  who  should  I  be  but  the  gipsy — 
the  chap  that  slipped  us  so  cleverly  the  first 
time?     He's  safe  enough  now." 

Croft  walked  up  to  the  table  and  said, 

"The  gipsy  never  murdered  Lord  Stur- 
dith;  and  that  I'll  kiss  the  book  to  !" 

The  men  winked  at  each  other,  and  Vigors 
said, 

"Who  did,  then? — you,  perhaps." 

"No,  no,  I  didn't — my  master!" 
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"And  who's  your  master?  He  lives  at 
Bedlam,  I  suppose?  " 

"Mj  master!  Gad,  I  thought  you  knew 
that — Captain  Lawless,  of  Sturdith/' 

The  two  men  started  off  their  chairs  as  if 
they  had  been  shot ;  then  they  stood  laughing. 

"  Captain  Lawless,"  said  Vigors,  at  last ; 
"  No,  no,  my  hearty,  that  cock  won't  fight. 
'Tisn't  likely  we're  going  to  take  up  a  magis- 
trate 'cos  he's  given  his  servant  warning." 

"  Given  me  warning !"  was  Croft's  con- 
temptuous answer.  "I  don't  want  your 
help.  I  can  give  the  information  to  Lord 
Deymont,  arid  then  the  whole  reward  will  be 
mine.  I  thought,"  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  to  have  shared  it  with  you,  but  it's  no 
matter." 

Vigors  scratched  his  head.  "  What  makes 
you,  mate,  say  it  against  Captain  Lawless  ? 
Tell  a  chap  that — then  we  shall  be  all  above 
board." 

"  Ah  !  "  joined  in:  Mildew,    ''  tell  us  that : 
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ye're  bound  to,  ye  know.     Tell  us   that,  and 
then  we  can  help  you/' 

Croft  simply  winked  his  eye,  and,  putting 
his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  replied — 
"  Not  a  wqrd  !  If  ye  choose,  ye  may  go  to 
Mr,  Deymont — he'll  be  better,  I  take  it, 
than  Lord  Deymont,  and  tell  him  that  I 
charge  Captain  Lawless  with  Lord  Sturdith's 
murder.  If  ye  don't  choose,  I'll  go  myself. 
There's  not  much  difference,  except  that  in 
one  case  I  have  all  the  reward,  and,  in  the 
others,  you  come  in  for  a  share  of  it." 

"But   it    ain't   likely,"    said  Vigors,    still 
scratching  his  head,  ''  that  Mr.  Deymont  will 
believe  Tom  and  I." 

"  Believe  ye,  if  he  doesn't  believe  ye,  tell 
him  to  send  for  me.  I'll  make  him  believe,  I 
warrant  ye." 
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CHAPTEE  XV, 


Guy  Deymont  was  sitting  in  the  library  after 
breakfast  alone.  He  had  taken  up  his  pen, 
and  was  scribbling  away  the  time ;  if  truth 
must  be  told,  he  was  trying  his  hand  at 
poetry. 

So  busy  was  he,  so  wrapt  in  his  study,  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  and  his  wife 
trip  into  the  room. 

She  tiipped  up  to  him,  and,  standing  behind 
his  chair,  read  the  following  lines,  which  he 
had  just  written : — 

What  tliough  thy  boasted  wisdom  may  unravel 

The  hidden  mysteries  of  night  and  day; 
May  trace  the  paths  in  which  the  planets  travel. 

And  learn  the  laws  which  they  at  least  obey  ! 
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Where  doth  thy  learning  tend  ?  dost  thou  then  find 

All  Nature  else  obedient  to  His  nod. 
And  yet — the  choicest  work  that  He  designed — 

Alone  presume  to  disobey  thy  God  ? 

There  was  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  her  face, 
as,  placing  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  her  eye 
met  his. 

He  brushed  the  paper  away  from  him 
hastily,  but  she  stayed  his  hand,  saying — 
"  Nay,  nay,  Guy ;  give  it  me,  please  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Tut,  tut,  it  is  rub- 
bish, pet ;  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me  for 
having  written  it.  I  should  not  have  done 
so  had  you  not  been  so  long  putting  on  your 
hat." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  rubbish,  Guy.  Come, 
give  them  to  me,"  she  added,  enforcing  her 
arguments  with  a  kiss.  ''  Unless  you  will  finish 
them  for  me  first." 

•  "  Why,  Cle,"  he  used  to  call  her  Cle,  "  I 
have  not  even  beguti  them,  and  you  know 
what  Byron  says  '  Nothing  so  difficult  as  a 
beginning  in  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end.'" 
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She  shook  her  head,  laughing.  "I  am 
afraid  youVe  been  reading  a  naughty  book, 
Guy ;  that's  in  no  part  of  Byron  I  ever  read. 
Now,  are  you  ready  for  our  walk?"  She 
folded  up  the  little  sheet  of  note  paper  on 
which  her  husband  had  been  scribbling  and 
placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

Now  do  not  let  my  readers  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  upholding  Guy's  poetry.  I 
am  only  trying  to  show  you  how  Clementina 
loved.  She  would  have  prized  the  veriest 
doggrel,  had  it  been  written   by  him. 

Leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  Clementina 
walked  into  the  garden  ;  they  had  passed  some 
paces  from  the  house  before  either  spake  a 
word. 

'' Have  you  seen  Lawless  this  morning?" 
Guy  asked,  at  last. 

''  No.     Have  you  not  ?" 

"He  was  not  down  when  I  left  the  break- 
fast room ;  how  changed  he  is  in  the  last 
year." 
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"  Yes,  he  must  have  been  very  fond  of 
poor  Constance.'' 

"  It  would  be  almost  a  charity  to  bring- 
them  together  again,  I  think.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  Marion  broke  it  off." 

"  It  is  a  puzzle,  Guy  ;  at  least  if — '' 

''  If  what,  darling." 

"  I  sometimes  have  thought,  at  least  won- 
dered whether — " 

''Thought  what,  Cle?" 

''Why,  I  have  wondered" — and  here  she 
hesitated  again  and  looked  down.  "  I  have 
wondered  whether  she  ever  suspected  him  of 
my  poor  brother's" — and  then  she  broke  into 
a  sob. 

Guy's  breath  came  quickly  as  he  answered 
"Impossible;  surely  that  is  impossible!" 
And  then  he  remembered  the  almost  farewell 
charge  his  sister  had  given  him,  and  he 
added  "  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why  else  should  she  have  sent  for  him  ? 
Why   else  should   she  have  broken   off  the 
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marriage?  That  was  her  doing,  you  can 
hardly  doubt  it." 

"  It  would  break  your  father's  heart,  Cle,  if 
it  was  true." 

"  Yes,  Guy,  it  would.  Do  you  remember 
that  morning  how  late  he  was  at  breakfast  ?" 

He  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  ser- 
vant came  up  to  him.  "  The  police  sergeant 
wishes  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  please,  sir?'" 

''  Oh,  I  will  see  him  here,  William.  Pro- 
bably some  poor  fellow  poaching  again,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife.  And  so  they  both 
walked  on  in  silence  till  the  sergeant  came 
up.  ''Well,  Connell,"  Guy  said,  ''how 
are  you  all  getting  on  ?  What,  a  poaching 
case  for  me  to-day?" 

Connell  took  off  his  hat.  "  No,  sir,"  and 
here  he  glanced  at  Lady  Clementina  ;  "more 
than  that,  sir,— more  than  that." 

"  Why  there's  not  been  a  robbery  about  the 
place,  I  hope  ?" 

*'No,  sir;  but  we've  caught  him  at  last." 
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"  Him !  Who  on  earth  do  you  mean  by 
him,  Connell  T 

"  Him  that  murdered  the  young  lord, — the 
gipsy,  sir." 

Both  Sturdith  and  Lady  Clementina  gave 
a  great  start,  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
either  answered  :  at  last  the  former  said, 

''Good  Heaven!  how  and  where  did  you  get 

him  r 

"Wetook  himat  Frewen's  Green  this  morn- 
ing, sir.  He's  been  about  these  two  days  ; 
we  watched  him,  and  now  we've  took  him," 

"  What  could  have  induced  the  fellow  to 
return  ?' 

"  Lord,  sir!  don't  ye  know  ?  Why  there's 
a  girl  he's  been  sweet  on  for  many  a  long  day, 
and  it  was  for  her  sake  that  he  came  back." 

"  Poor  fellow!"  said  Lady  Clementina. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Guy 
asked, 

"  Do  you  think  now  that  s  o  long  a  time  has 
passed  that  you  will  be  able  to  convict  him?" 
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''  Convict  him,  sir !"  Connell  laughed. 
"  Lord !  I  wish  that  we  could  always  prove  it 
against  them  as  easily  as  we  can  against 
him." 

"  Well,"  said  Guy,  "  you  are  sure,  I  sup- 
pose, that  this  is  really  the  gipsy  you  have 
taken?'' 

Connell  laughed,—  '  Sure  as  I  am  that  I'm 
speaking  to  you,  sir." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  you  are  sure  of 
proving  it  against  him,  Cojinell  ?" 
"  Lord,  sir,  'tis  as  sure  as  eggs." 
''  Can  you  come  up  here  again  this  eve- 
ning, Connell  ?  I  shall  have  seen  Lord  Dey- 
mont  by  then,  and  1  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  he  wishes." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  didn't  wish  to  trouble 
his  lordship.  You'll  explain  to  his  lordship, 
I  am  sure,  that — that  was — " 

''  I   understand,    Connell.      This   evening, 
then,  say  at  nine,"  and  Connell  withdrew. 
Guy   felt  his  wife's  arm  leaning  heavily  on 
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his  own,  as  they  walked  silently  down  the 
path. 

"  I  had  so  hoped  for  this  once,  Cle, 
and  now  I  should  be  so  glad  if  this  had  not 
happened." 

''Poor  fellow,"  was  the  famt  answer.  "  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  really  guilty." 

"  I  must  open  Marion's  note  at  last,  Cle. 
Poor  girl ;  it  is  better  for  her  that  she  is  gone." 

"  What  note,  Guy  ?" 

"  She  left  me  a  note,  to  be  opened  if  this 
poor  fellow  was  ever  taken.  Why,  Andrews, 
what  is  it?" 

This  was  to  a  groom  who  came  up  behind 
him,  and  touched  his  hat, 

■  ''  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  know,  sir  ; 
but  Captain  Lawless  went  out  riding  this 
morning,  and  the  black  has  come  back  with- 
out him  ?  Yes,  sir,  James  saw  it  straying  in  the 
park,  and  caught  it  and  brought  it  home.  We 
sent  out  to  all  the  lodges,  but  the  strange 
thing  is,  sir,  that  none  of  them  saw  the  Cap- 

VOL.    II.  N 
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tain  come  home.  He  rode  out  through  the 
north  lodge,  and  I  cannot  think  how  the 
horse  got  into  the  park/' 

''  Did  you  send  to  that  little  gate  that  leads 
out  to  the  down?" 

"  Had  the  Captain  a  key  of  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  he  had,"  said  Lady  Clemen- 
tina. 

"  Then  send  at  once.      Not  that  there  is 
anything  to  fear.      I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
got  off  to  clos^,  the  gate,  and  that  the  horse 
got  away  from  him ;  Captain    Lawless   is  a 
good  horseman." 

"  He  was,  sir,"  was  the  somewhat  doubtful 
answer,  as  the  man  withdrew. 

For  a  moment  a  shade  of  suspicion  against 
Lawless  flashed  through  Guy's  breast  ;  still 
he  did  not  betray  it  even  to  his  wife,  but 
walked  on  with  her  to  the  house, — just  as  he 
reached  it  another  servant  came  out  to  him. 

In  Hilton  Wood,  on  the  ghosts,'  seat.  Law- 
less had  been  found.     Apparently   his  horse 
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had  run  away  with  him  during  his  ride  home 
and  had  bolted  down  one  of  the  drives  which 
are  cut  through  Hilton  Wood. 

For  there  were  marks  to  prove  that  Law- 
less' head  had  come  in  contact  with  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  and  that  consequently  he  had  been 
hurled  from  his  saddle. 

Digweed  had  been  walking  through  the 
wood  and  had  found  him  lying  there.  He 
had  lost  no  time  in  having  him  carried  to  the 
house.     He  met  Guy  in  the  passage. 

It  seemed, — for  Guy  hurriedly  questioned 
him, — that  he  had  found  Lawless  lying  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  not  many  yards  from  the  spot 
where  Sturdith  had  fallen.  More  than  one 
bone, — so  Digweed  said, — was  broken  ;  but 
it  was  a  fearful  wound  in  the  forehead  which 
had  bled  so  freely  that  he  was  most  afraid 
of. 

Hardly  even  waiting  to  hear  all  this,  Guy 
hastened  to  the  room  where  Lawless  had  been 
placed. 

N  2 
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Thej  had  lain  him  in  a  little  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  they  had  sent  for  the 
doctor ;  but  they  doubted,  so  they  told  Guy, 
if  he  could  live  till  the  doctor  came. 

He  knew  Guy,  as  the  latter  came  up,  and 
took  his  hand ;  but  he  said  nothing  •,  though 
Guy  felt  a  faint  pressure  which  the  poor  fel- 
low gave  him. 

"Alone,  Guy?"  he  lisped  at  last. 

The  latter  signed  to  the  servants  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  I  have  something  I  must  tell  you  before 
I  die,"  whispered  the  poor  fellow.  "  No,  no ; 
let  my  hand  go,  do  not  touch  me."  , 

Guy  bent  over  him  so  that  he  should  not 
have  to  raise  liis  voice.  Twice  he  heard  him 
try  to  speak,  and  twice  there  was  a  rattle 
in  his  throat.  ''God — for — give — me,"  he 
whispered  at  last.  "  It — was — I — who — killed 
— poor— Stur— dith  !" 

Not  a  word  from  Guy,  but  he  sank  down 
on  his  knees  by  the  other's  side,  and  his  tears 
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rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  then,  as  the  pain 
of  his  broken  bones  came  on  more  acutely, 
the  dying  man  began  a  low  moaning. 

''  The  gipsy,"  he  whispered  again,  "  Save 
him." 

The  poor  fellow  turned  his  dying  eyes  in 
an  imploring  manner  to  Guy.  "  I  will,''  re- 
plied the  latter,  and  he  took  the  poor  fellow's 
hand — it  was  colder  now. 

"  Your  sister  forgave  me,  Guy,"  he  whis- 
pered, after  another  pause. 

Guy  could  not  help  starting,  but  the  dying 
man  seemed  unconscious,  and  lay  there 
breathing  feebly. 

Suddenly  he  started  up,  and  raised  himself 
on  his  uninjured  arm.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
exertion  that  brought  the  pain  on  more 
acutely,  for  he  began  groaning  more  fearfully 
than  before,  and  his  face  wore  a  frightful  look 
as  he  sat  staring  straight  before  him,  his 
eyes  fixed,  his  lower  lip  half  fallen,  and  his 
nostrils  distended — and  so  for  a  full  minute  he 
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remained ;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  that  dis- 
tracted look,  there  succeeded,  perhaps  from 
some  sudden  cessation  of  pain,  an  expression  of 
indescribable  calm ;  and  Guv  saw  him  raise  his 
eyes — and  saw  his  pale  lips  move,  and  fan- 
cied thej  w^ere  forming  the  name  of  Jesus; 
and  then  he  read  on  them,  rather  than  heard 
the  words,  "  Bless  thee,  ^Marion," — and  then 
his  friend  fell  back — a  lifeless  corpse. 

Guj  never  knew  how  long  he  '  sat  by 
Lawless'  bedside.  A  veil  was  lifted  from  his 
eyes.  The  friend, — whose  body  lay  beside 
him, — was  his  cousin's  murderer.  The  poor 
gipsv,  whose  guilt  he  had  never  doubted,  was 
innocent. 

A  thousand  little  things,  which  had  ap- 
peared incomprehensible  to  him,  were  ex- 
plained now.  The  change  in  Lawless  ;  his 
refusal  to  stand  for  the  county  ;  his  breaking 
off  his  marriage  with  Constance  ;  were  all 
clear  to  him. 

And  there  was  one  other  thing,  too.     For 
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the  first  time  in  his  whole  life  he  knew  what 
Marion  had  been.  He  had  thought  of  her 
before  as  a  poor  broken-hearted  girl.  He 
had  pitied  her,  as  he  had  never  pitied  anyone 
before,  but  he  had  not  known  her.  She  alone, 
in  the  whole  world,  for  Guy  knew  not  that 
the  secret  was  shared  by  others,  had  known 
of  Lawless'  guilt ;  yet  she  it  was  who  had 
nursed  him  at  Scutari,  and  she,  she,  whom 
he  had  so  deeply  injured,  had  forgiven  him. 

He  did  not  know  then,   he  never  knew  all. 

He  never  knew  the  fearful  manner  in  which 

Lawless'  guilt  had  been  revealed  to    Marion 

He   never   knew    what  she   had   suffered   to 

guard  the  secret  of  her  lover's   murderer.     I 

do  not  say  whether  she  was  right  in  what  she 

had  done.     It  is  for  my  reader  to  judge  of 

this.     No    doubt  she  should,  had  it  been  only 

for  the  gipsy's  sake, have  given  up  Lawless;  no 

doubt,by  concealing  her  knowledge  she  became 

herself  an  accessory  to  Sturdith's  murder.     I 

know  all  this ;  but  I  know  the  thought  that 
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passed  through  her  mind,  "  I  came  out  to 
Scutari  to  save  life,  not  to  take  it  away,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  take  advantage  of 
his  mad  delirium.'^ 

Another  interruption ! 

"  There  were  two  men  who  wished  to  see 
him  immediately." 

"  Show  them  into  the  magistrate's  room, 
James ;  I  will  see    them    there." 

He  walked  into  the  little  room  which  was 
usually  called  the  magistrate's  room.  It 
looked  out  on  the  terrace,  and  he  sat,  think- 
ing still  on  what  he  knew  waiting  for 
the  men, — it  was  a  few  minutes  before 
they  came.  You  can  guess,  I  suppose,  who 
they  were — Dick  Vigors  and  Tom  Mildew. 

They  came  in,  both  looking  very  sheepish, 
with  their  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  each  tried  to 
edge  himself  behind  the  other,  as  Gruy 
turned  round  to  them.  The  result  was  th9,t 
they  gradually  backed  till  they  reached  the 
door,  where,  being  unable  to  back  any  further, 
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Dick  proceeded  to  brush  his  hat  the  wrong 
way,  and  Tom,  only  having  a  cap,  made 
violent  efforts  to  pluck  the  strap  out  alto- 
gether. 

''  You  wished  to  see  me,  my  men,"  Guy  said 
at  last. 

''  Dick,"  said  Mildew,  elbowing  his  com- 
rade,'' do'ant  ye  hear,  the  gentm'n's  a  speaking 
t'you." 

"If  ye  please,  sir,"  said  Vigors,  ''Tom 
Mildew  will  tell  ye  on't,  if  yer  honour  will 
ask  him." 

"  Well,  then,  what  was  it  you  wanted  to 
say  to  me.  Mildew?"  said  Guy,  turning  to  the 
latter. 

Tom,  on  being  directly  addressed,  actually 
succeeded  in  pulling  one  end  of  the  strap 
from  off  his  cap,  and  then  turning  lo  his  com- 
rade without  raising  his  eyes, 

"  But,  I  say,  Dick,  ye  know  that  it  was 
you  who  was  to  tell  his  honour  about  the 
murder." 

N  5 
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''  No,  no  ;  you  were  to  tell  the  story ;  tlien 
I  was  t'finisli  it  like/' 

"  The  murder !"  said  Guy,  without  noti- 
cing the  little  bye-play.  "What,  was  it  poor 
Lord  Sturdith's  murder  that  you  came  to  tell 
me  about  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  that  was  it,"  replied  both  in  a 
breath. 

"  Well,  and  what  was  it  you  had  to  tell  me 
about  that  ?'' 

There  was  a  longish  silence,  and  then  Dick, 
brushing  his  hat  very  vigorously  the  wrong 
way,  said, 

"Mayhap,  though,  yer  honour  has  seen 
Connell  this  morning.  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him.  You  are,  I  suppose, 
the  men  who  helped  take  the  gipsy?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  shall  speak  to  Lord  Deymont 
about  you  this  afternoon.  Guy  tried  to  speak 
clieerfiilly  and  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  But, 
of  course,  whatever  he  gives  you,  he  must 
give  through  Connell. 
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"But,  sir,  supposing  the  gipsy's  not 
guilty?''  said  Vigors. 

"  Connell  thinks  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  proving  his  guilt,"  was  the 
answer ;  for  Guy  ^till  tried  to  conceal  his 
real  thoughts. 

"It's  not  for  the  like  on  us  to  suspect,  sir," 
said  Vigors. 

"  But  you  know,  Tom,  Croft  was  very  posi- 
tive." 

"  Who's  Croft  r  asked  Guy. 

"  Croft,  sir  ?  why  he's  Captain  Lawless' 
servant." 

Guy  felt  his  heart  sink,  and  the  blood  rise 
to  his  face,  but  he  managed  to  ask,  with  toler- 
able calmness, 

"  Well,  and  what  is  it  that  Croft  has  told 
you?" 

"  Why,  he  did  say,  sir, — "  began  Vigors,  and 
then  he  added,  turning  to  Mildew,  "  but,  then, 
you  know,  Tom,  it  isn't  on  the  like  of  us  to 
suspect."  , 
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"  But  still,  you  know,  Dick,  his  honour  asks 
the  question." 

"  Well,  and  that's  true,  Tom.  Why,  your 
honour,  you  see  that  Croft  did  say  that  the 
gipsy  had  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der than  he  had." 

''  Noa,  noa,  Dick ;  nor  for  the  matter  of  that 
not  so  much,  either." 

"•  Who  then?"  said  Guy,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per,— ''  who  did  he  say  committed  this  mur- 
der?" 

''  AVhy,  sir,  he  did  say,  but  then,  you  know, 
it  isn't  for  the  like  on  us  to  suspect,  sir;  but 
you  see,  sir,  he  did  say  that,  saving  your 
honour's  presence,  his  master  had  killed  Lord 
Sturdith." 

''Good  heaven!"  said  Guy,  and  he  stag- 
gered towards  a  table.  ''  You  have  told  no 
one  this  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul,  sir,  save  your  honour." 

''  Then  come  here,"  and  he  led  them  to  the 
room  where    Lawless'  body  lay.     They   had 
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already  drawn  a  sheet  over  the  dead  man's 
face.  But  Gay  went  up  to  the  body,  and,  un- 
covering it,  said,  '^  I  don't  say  your  tale  is 
true,  my  men,  but  here's  all'  that's  left  of 
Captain  Lawless ;  and  it  can  be  of  good  to  no 
one  to  speak  ill  of  a  dead  man." 

Those  two  hard  clowns  stood  silent.  And 
Guy  went  on, 

"  You'd  have  had  a  reward  for  taking  Lord 
Sturdith's  murderer,  my  man  ;  and  no  doubt 
you  thought  that  Captain  Lawless'  servant 
must  be  right.  1  shall  give  you  something  on 
condition  that  you  never  mention  to  anyone 
what  you  have  told  to  me." 

The  men  were  thanking  him,  when  Croft 
caiiiC  quickly  into  the  room. 

He  hurried  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  his  dead 
master  was  lying,  and  after  gazing  on  the 
body  for  a  few  moments,  said, 

^'  Worse  luck  to  me  than  that  cursed 
mare  1" 

Guy  called  hastily  to  a  servant, 
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"  See,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  that  Captain 
Lawless'  servant  leaves  this  house  within  an 
hour's  time.  "  Staj,  he  added,  and  drew 
Croft  aside.  ''  If  ever  you  say  a  word  again 
against  your  dear  master,  by  the  eternal 
heaven  you  shall  be  prosecuted  as  accessory 
to  the  murder." 

Poor  Guy ;  even  Marion  had  not  shielded 
Lawless  more  faithfully  than  he  was  shielding 
him  now ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


l' ENVOI, 


Nearly  nine  years  have  passed  since  Lawless 
died. 

In  a  churchyard  at  Hastings  you  may 
notice  a  plain  cross,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  he  lies  buried. 

For  they  found  a  note  amongst  his  papers^, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  buried  there. 

Herbert  Lawless, 

Capt.  H.M.'s  Eegiment  of  Guards, 

Died  from  a  fall  from  his  horse, 

28th  May,  1857. 

Aged  32. 
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Thither,  if  you  go,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
you  will  see  a  lady  kneeling  by  the  grave ; 
and,  if  you  ask  the  sexton,  he  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  not  many  weeks — nay,  not 
many  days,  in  which  that  solitary  mourner 
cannot  be  seen  there. 

For  Constance  Tyler  is  Constance  Tyler 
still. 

Death  has  been  busy  with  his  sickle  in 
these  nine  years.  Two  more  Deymonts, 
their  lives  shortened  by  sorrow,  have  been 
laid  in  their  last  low  resting  place.  Lord 
Deymont  never  recovered  the  shock  of  Law- 
less' death,  and  Lady  Deymont  did  not  long 
survive  her  lord. 

They  never  told  them  who  had  killed  their 
sou. 

Another  old  friend  too  is  dead.  PoorWar- 
leigh  caught  a  cold  late  in  1857,  and  though 
Guy  and  his  wife  nursed  him  as  tenderly  as 
they  would  have  nursed  a  sou,  the  poor  old 
felJow  drooped  and  died. 
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And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  is  a  new 
keeper  at  Deymont. 

Guy, — I  beg  bis  pardon.  Lord  Deymont — 
never  misses  an  opportunity  of  telling  you 
what  a  valuable  man  bis  keeper  is.  Never 
so  good  a  bead  of  game  before!  never  such 
good  sport !  no  poaching  !  and  such  a  fine 
fellow  !  The  servants  all  look  up  to  him,  for 
they  follow  their  master's  lead.  Besides,  who 
could  refuse  to  like  that  fine  handsome  fellow, 
the  best  at  all  their  games — the  cheeriest  at 
all  their  merry  meetings — our  old  friend  Jim, 
the  gipsy  ? 

For  on  Warleigh^s  death,  Jim,  who  had  not 
been  neglected  in  the  interim,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  the  keeper's  place. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Deymont,  don't  come 
away  without  seeing  the  keeper's  lodge.  It 
stands  overlooking  the  lake,  commanding  far 
the  finest  view  of  the  house.  There  is  a  neat 
garden  round  it,  and  Jim  has  found  time  to 
train  jessamine   and  clematis  upon  its  walls. 
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Inside  it  is,  oh,  so  scrupulously  clean !  but  there 
is  something  more  than  cleanliness  to  admire 
in  it ,  for  there  is  another  old  friend  here  too, 
nine  years  older,  a  good  deal  more  matronly, 
less  delicately  thin,  more  good  humouredly 
laughing ;  but  Mary,  pretty  Mary  still ;  she 
has  met  with  her  just  reward — there  is  no 
better  husband  in  the  world  than  the  gipsy 
keeper. 

And,  if  you  can  draw  yourself  away  from 
Mary's  neat  cottage,  and  pretty  face,  take 
care  how  you  go,  or  you  will  be  frightened  to 
death  by  seeing  a  young  urchin  of  six,  swing 
himself  down  from  bough  to  bough  of  the 
great  beech  that  is  hard  by  the  cottage,  as  if 
he  was  a  monkey,  and  not  a  boy.  Mary  has 
sad  work  to  keep  her  hopeful  son's  things  in 
decent  order ;  but  Jim  laughs,  and  pats  the 
boy  on  his  back,  and  tells  him  that  if  he 
breaks  his  neck  he'll  never  forgive  him. 

And,  as  you  go  a  little  further,  you  will 
probably  see  a  girl,  a  year-and-a-half  younger, 
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running  wildly  about  with  a  little  rough  ter- 
rier, while  a  younger  still,  sitting  in  a  peram- 
bulator, tries  to  crack  a  little  whip,  and 
screeches  frightfully  to  you  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Such  pretty  children,  the  very  image   of 
their  mother ! 

In  the  six  years  during  which  he  has  been 
keeper,  Jim  the  gipsy  has  only  once  been  in 
disgrace.  I  must  tell  you  how  that  happened. 
Lord  Penzance,  it  chanced,  was  staying  at 
the  house,  and  went  out  walking  alone.  He 
came  home,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  com- 
plained to  Lord  Deymont  that  the  keeper  had 
thrown  him  into  the  lake.  '  Guy — X  can't  bear 
giving  him  his  title — looked  very  grave,  and 
sent  for  Jim ;  and,  when  he  had  seen  Jim,  he 
sent  for  Jim's  wife ;  and  then  he  begged  Lord 
Penzance  to  come  into  the  room,  and  the  four 
were  closeted  together. 

"  You  had  better  not  take  the  law  into  your 
own    hands    another   time,  Jim,    but  speak 
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to  me  instead/'  was  the  reproof  be  meted 
out. 

'^  You  make  all  the  parish  envy  Jim,"  he 
added  to  Mary. 

Lord  Penzance  left  the  next  morning,  and 
never  came  to  Deymont  again. 

That  very  morning  Clementina  went  down 
to  the  keeper's  cottage,  and  she  didn't  go 
empty  handed  ;  and  when  she  left  she  shook 
hands  with  Mary;  and  Mary  looked  up  and 
fancied  that  she  saw  a  tear  glistening  in  her 
ladyship's  eye — what  strange,  unaccountable 
things  those  tears  are  ! — and  fancied  that  her 
ladyship's  voice  was  very  husky,  when  she 
promised  that,  so  long  as  she  and  Lord  Dey- 
mont lived,  Mary  and  Jim  should  never  want 
a  friend. 

Have  I  had  a  sporting  reader?  Is  he 
shocked  at  my  turning  a  poacher  into  a  keeper  ? 
If  so,  I  must  add  a  little  more  about  Jim. 

'^  Why  Jim,  what  have  you  done  to  your 
hand  ?" 
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It  was  Mary's  voice !  She  had  turned 
round  from  her  cookinof,  on  hearing;  her  hus- 
band's  step,  one  morning  soon  after  he  had 
been  made  keeper,  and  saw  that  he  had 
wound  his  handkerchief  round  his  hand. 

"'Twas    that    poaching     varmint,     Giles, 
lovev,''  Jim  answered;   "he's  up  to  no  good 
I  found  him    snaring  outside  the  fence,  so  I 
knocked  him  down." 

"And  hurt  your  own  fingers,  Jim."  She 
went  to  bind  up  her  husband's  hand  more 
tightly,  and,  as  she  did  so,  there  was  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  But,"  she 
added  "  after  all,  you  shouldn't  be  too  hard 
on  him,  Jim.  God  gave  the  wild  creatures 
to  us  all,  and  not  to  his  lordship  only." 

"Ifs  -his  lordship  who  feeds  them,"  Jim 
answered.  "I  should  like  to  know  how 
many  pheasants  there'd  be  if  he  didn't  feed 
and  breed  them.  And  why  mayn't  a  man 
breed  pheasants  and  have  them  for  his  own, 
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just  as  much   as   he  breeds  chickens?  that's 
what  I  want  to  know,  Marv/' 

"  But,  Jim,  the  chickens  are  always  here  ; 
while  the  pheasants  are  here  to-day,  and 
over  at  the  squire's  yonder  to-morrow,  so  then 
they're  the  squires." 

"  And  the  squire's  are  ours,  and  if  Lord 
Deymont  and  he  agree  about  it  where's  the 
harm  done,  lassie.  Besides,  lassie,  what 
right  has  Giles  there  to  come  on  Lord  Dey- 
mont's  land." 

"  They  go  out  hunting  on  other  people's 
land,  Jim,  and  no  one  says  them  nay ;  and,  if 
they  may  follow  a  fox — " 

"  And  a  bad  day  it  would  be  for  the  poor 
folk  were  they  to  give  up  the  hunting.  For 
that's  the  time,  lassie,  when  rich  and  poor  are 
brouo'ht  too:ether." 

"Yet,  Jim,  you  said  that  Giles  was  outside 
the  fence." 

"•And  isn't   a  man's  property  his  own — " 
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he  paused,  for  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  wife 
laughing,  and  remembered  his  conversation 
with  her  a  few  years  before,  when  he  had 
used  the  very  arguments  that  he  had  been 
answering  so  carefully,  now — "  Ah  !  Mary  !" 
he  added,  '•'  but  Fve  seen  now  the  harm  that 
poaching  leads  to,  and  it's  your  own  self,  Mary, 
that  showed  it  to  me." 

One  more  word  about  Jim.  Soon  after  he 
was  made  keeper,  just  when  he  had  received 
his  first  quarter's  pay,  he  asked  for  a  day's 
leave,  and  went  over  to  Southampton.  I 
never  knew  exactly  what  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Jones 
walked  back  with  him  to  the  station,  and 
shook  hands  warmly  with  him  at  parting. 

The  station-master  at  Southampton  declares 
too  that  he  overheard  Mr.  Jones  say  to  him- 
self, as  the  train  rolled  away  ;  "I  always  said 
that  the  fellow  wasn't  a  murderer,"  but 
this  statement  rests  on  the  station-master's 
authority. 
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Croft  left  suddenly  two  days  after  his  mas- 
ter's death.  No  one  tried  to  trace  him,  and  it 
IS  impossible  to  say  where  he  may  now  be. 
There  is  an  ugly  story  that  he — but  I  won't 
be  uncharitable  on  my  last  page,  I  will  hope 
for  the  best. 

Hilton  Wood  no  longer  stands.  Guy  had 
it  all  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  park. 
Some  people  mourned  over  the  fine  old  trees 
that  were  laid  low  then  ;  and,  it  is  said,  ex- 
postulated with  Guy ;  but  G-uy  was  ruthless, 
and  the  wood  was  doomed. 

Only  one  tree  was  left  standing,  and  round 
this  a  fence  was  placed  to  guard  it  the  more 
jealously.  It  is  the  grand  old  oak,  beneath 
whose  boughs  poor  Sturdith  was  found. 

The  haunted  room  has  been  newly  done  up. 
You  would  hardly  know  it  now.  The  ghost 
has  never  been  seen  since,  andthe  superstition 
is  fast  becoming  forgotten. 

I  linger  on,  loath  to  leave  the  tale  that  has 
been  my  companion  for  so  many  months,  yet 
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I  have  only  one  excuse  more ;  one  other  scene 
to  show  you. 

Guy  and  Clementina  are  walking  along  on 
that  broad  terrace  walk  which  I  have  so  often 
conducted  you  to.  He  is  thoughtful  now — for 
he  is  talking  to  his  wife  about  the  prospects  of 
his  party,  but  he  breaks  off  w^ith  a  happy 
laugh,  and  his  blue  eye  lights  up,  for  his  son, 
a  merry  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  rides  towards 
the  little  lattice  gate,  that  still  stands  where 
it  stood  on  the  day  when  poor  Sturditli  and 
Marion  passed  through  it ! 

The  boy  leaps  a  little  mound  and  ditch,  and 
Clementina  starts  as  he  does  so,  which  still 
marks  the  spot  where  the  wood  began,  and 
then  pulls  up  by  his  father. 

"You  naughty  boy,  Sturdith,"  says  the 
latter,  smiling,  ''you  mustn't  frighten 
mamma  so." 

The  boy  knows  how  to  read  that  smile,  so 
he  shakes  his  long  auburn  ringlets  and  says, 
"  Mamma's  angry,  Liliput."    Liliput    is  his 

VOL.    II.  o 
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pony's  name.  "  So  let's  go,"  and  back  he 
goes  over  the  okl  mound  and  then  larks 
Liliput  over  a  felled  oak  that  lays  beyond. 

Guy  and  Clementma  follow  him  admiringly 
and   lovingly  with  their  eyes,    till   they  are 
interrupted  by  a  new  comer,  a  little  girl  of 
five.     "  Mamma,    you  come  and   see  Guy — 
Guy  ridhig." 

And  they  come    along,  where    the  child 
leads  them,  and  there  they  find  old  Digweed 
has  put  Master  Guy  on  the  back  of  the  pony 
that  is  drawing  the  mowing  machine.     ''  So 
jolly!"  laughs  master.    "  So  jolly,  Marion," — 
need  I  tell  you  this  was  the  sister's  name. 

And  then  a  nursery- maid  comes  up  and 
curtsies;  she  has  a  baby  in  her  arms,  some 
ten  months  old,  a  fine  strong  heal  thy  baby, 
and  Clementina  bends  down  and  kisses  it,  and 
then  Guy  and  she  turn  away. 

Yes,  they  turn  away, — happy,  happy,  pair!. 
There  may  be  some  dozen  names  which  we 
connect  with  greater  ability  than  Guy's.     I 
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know  of  none  so  honoured,  so  respected. 
There  may  be  some  whose  eloquence  is  more 
telling  in  debate.  There  is  no  one  whose 
slightest  word  carries  more  weight,  for  every 
word  of  Lord  Deymont's  is  respected  as 
smcere  and  true.  There  may  even  be  some, 
— but  then  these  are  few, —  who  have  turned 
their  talents  to  better  account  than  he  has. 
Clementina  would  tell  you  that  there  are  none 
such.  That  there  never  was  such  eloquence 
as  his,  never  such  ability  as  his ;  and,  if  you 
pressed  her  more  closely  still,  that  never  was 
there  such  a  husband  as  she  has. 

God  bless  you,  Guy.  God  bless  you, 
Clementina.  May  that  laughing  troup  of 
boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  belike  you  !  May 
they  live  as  you  have  lived !  May  they  love 
as  you  have  loved.  May  they  be  honoured 
as  you  are  honoured !  And  years  hence,  when 
that  young  urchin  of  seven  is  Marquis  of 
Deymont,  and  his  young  laughing  brother 
owns  the  mighty  property  at  Sturdith,  may 
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they  be  founders  of  two  great  families, 
trained  as  you  are  training  them,  in  all  virtue, 
and  Christian-living.  Families  great  from 
their  individual  greatness ;  greater  still  from 
their  alliance  to  each  other;  and  greater  even 
yet  from  the  noble  course  which  God  grant 
they  may  pursue — the  course  of  duty,  the 
course  of  honour,  the  course  of  charity  and 
good  example  ;  the  course  which  meets 
with  honour,  approbation,  and  happiness,  in 
this  world  ;  and  reaps  a  higher  prize  still  in 
the  world  which  is  to  come. 

Theu  England  will  never  regret  the  day 
when  those  two  great  properties  were  re- 
united in  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the 
Devmonts. 


THE    END. 


T,  C.  Newby,  30,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 


GENERAL  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON    &    Co., 

CABINET    MAKERS,   UPHOLSTEKEES,   &c., 

18.    Ys'  I  Ct  ]kl  O  R  E    STREET. 

(Corner  of  Welbeck  Street,) 

CAVENDISH      SQUARE,      W . 

Polislied  Decorated  Pine  Bedroom  Furniture,  Cheap  and 
Durable  :  Superior  Pollard  Oak  ditto,  Patent  Bedsteads,  and  Soft 
Spring  Mattresses  and  Couches — a  great  luxur}'  to  invalids. 


BAGATELLE  and  BILLIABD  TABLES  (by  Poyal  Letters 
Patents,  with  DBAWING-POOM  TAtLE  c.mbined. 


WILSON  AND  Co.,  Patentees, 

CABINET    MAKERS    AND    UPHOLSTEBEES, 

18,    WiOMOn^    STREET,    W. 


In  1  Vol.     Price  12s. 
JUST  READY. 

THE     SPAS     OF     BELGIUM,     GEIIMAN'Y, 
SWITZEELAND,  FRANCE,  AND  ITALY. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  principal  Watering-places  on  the  Continent, 
descriptive  of  their  ratnre  and  nses  in  the  treatrceut  of  Chronic 
Diseasts,  especially  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and  Dyspepsia;  vrith  notices 
of  Spa  life,  and  incidents  in  travel. 

By  THOMAS  MORE  MADDEN,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A., 

Licentiate  of  the  Ejng's  and  Queen's  Colhge  of  Physicians,  in  Ire- 
land ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England;  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow;  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  Carmichael  bcLooi  of  Medicine  ;  Author  of 
"Change  of  Chmate  in  Pursuit  of  Healtl:,"  "The  Climiite  of 
Malaga,-'  &c. 


EVENING   DRESSES 

BLACK    NET    AND    TULLE. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  from  Paris  a  variety  of  BLACK 
EVENING  DEESSES,  which  they  can  confidently 
recommend,  both  from  their  correctness  of  fashion  and 
economy  in  price. 

JAY'S, 

^Tfje  ilon"Dort  (General  i^ourning  ^ISEarefjousf, 

247,  249,  and  251,  Eegent  Street. 

BLACK    SILKS. 

Pnrchasers  will  find  at  all  times  the  greatest  possible 
Advantage  in  Buying  BLACK  SILKS,  of  either 
the  richest  quality  or  those  of  a  lighter  material,  and 
at  a  cheaper  cost,  at 

JAY'S, 

m)t  Uonlioii  (General  ifHoucning  MAauf^omt, 

247,  249,  and  25.1,   Regent  Street, 


FAMILIES 

Will  always   find   at   Messrs.   JAY'S   a  very    large  and 
carefully-selected     Stock    of   MOURNING    GOODS 

suitable  for  the  present  Season. 

Ei)t  ilontion  (General  JHouvning  ^IHardjou^r. 

247,  249,  and  251,  Regent  Street. 

JAY'S. 


THE    HUMAN    HAIR. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  constantly  announced  for  promoting 
tlie  growth  or  reproduction  of  the  Human  Hair,  few  survive  even  iu 
name,  beyond  a  very  limited  period;  whilst 

ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

with  a  reputation  unpanilleled,  is  still  on  the  increase  in  public  esti- 
mation.  The  unprecedented  success  of  this  discovery,  either  in  pre- 
serving the  hair  in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  or  restoring  it 
when  lost,  is  universally  known  and  appreciated,  and  is  certified  by 
numerous  testimonials  and  by  the  highest  authorities .  It  has  obtained 
the  patronage  ofEoyalty,  not  only  of  our  own  Court,  but  those  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  From  its  exquisite  purity  and  delicacy,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of  children,  even  of  the  most  tender 
age,  and  is  in  constant  iise  in  the  nursery  of  Royalty,  and  by  the 
families  of  the  Nobility  and  Aristocracy.  It  is  alike  suited  for  either 
sex  ;  and,  whether  emploj'cd  to  embellish  the  tresses  of  female  beauty 
or  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  manly  grace  vsdll  be  found  an  indispen- 
sable  auxiliary  to  the  toilet  both  of  ladies  and  gentleman. — Price  3s. 
6d.  and  7s.  :  or  family  bottles  'equal  to  four  small)  at  10s.  6d.,  and 
double  that  size,  21s.—  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

*>.*  Ask  for  •'•  ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL." 


KOW  READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


In  Three  Vols.     Price  31s.  6d. 

THE      GAIN      OF     A     LOSS. 

:^y  the  Author  of  "The  Last  of  the  Cavalier.-.." 
Opinions    of   the   Press   on   "  The   Last   oj    the    Cavaliers'' 

'  •'  The  power  of  mind— the  mastery  of  the  strong  inteUect  and  iron 
wiU  over  all  weaker  natures — are  clearly  understood  and  graphically 
pourtrayed."— Saturday  Revieav. 

"We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a  work  of 
a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  class  of  its  order." — Literary 
Gazette. 

"The  power  of  language  and  fidelity  of  expression  which  pervade 
the  whole  work,  are  sufficient  to  place  it  far  above  the  average  ^  of 
novels.  Very  lew  living  writers  would  have  succeeded  better."— 
Morning  Post. 

"It  is,  and  we  speak  jt  with  due  deliberation,  exceedingly  similar 
to  some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best  elforts.  It  possesses  all  Ms  vivacity 
and  tacit  adherence  to  nature." — Chronicle. 


F.    J.    ACRES, 

Having    purchased  the  business  of  the  General  Furnishing  Com- 

24  and  25,  Baker  Street,  W., 

INVITfS  ATTENTION   TO   HIS 

MAGNIFICENT     STOCK     OF 

CABINET    FUK1N[1TU1(E, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  in  the  Trade,  and  re- 
plete with  every  recjuisite  in  first-class  Furniture,  at  the  most 
Moderate  Prices. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    FREE    BY    TOST. 


F.    J.    ACRES, 
2  4    A  N  D   2  5 ,    BAKER    STREET,    W 


TEETH  WITHOUT  PAIN  AND  WITHOUT  SPRINGS. 

OSTEO  EIDON  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH, 
EQUAL  TO  NATURE. 


Complete  Eets  £4  Is.,  £7  7s.,  £10  10s.,  £15  15s.,  and  £21. 

SINGLE   TEETU   AND   PARTIAL  SETS   AT    PliOPORTIONATELT 
MODERATE   CHARGES. 


A     PEEFECT     FIT      GUARANTEED. 


THE  OLD  ESTABLISHED 


I'onboii : 

27,     HARLEY     STEEET,     CAVENDISH     SQUARE,     W 

134,   DUKE    STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 

65,     NEW     STREET,     BIRMINGHAM. 

City  Address  : 

G4,  LUDGATE  HILL,  64. 

(4  doors  from  the  Railway  Bridge). 


ONLY   ONE   VISIT   REQUIRED   FROM   COUNTRY   PATIEKTS, 


Gabriel's  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  explaining  their  patented  mode 
of  supplying  Teeth  without  Springs  or  "Wires,  may  be  had  gratis 
on  application,  or  free  by  post. 


MR.  NEWBY'S  NEW  NOVELS. 


fOURTH      EDITION. 

In  Three  Vols. 

COMMON       SENSE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Wondrous  Strange,"  "  Kate  Kennedy,"  &c. 

' '  We  have  read  this  novel  with  pleasure  It  is  a  healthy,  sensible, 
and  interesting  story.  The  title  is  sober,  and  scarcely  indicates  the 
liigh  order  of  qualities  which  are  illustrated  in  the  narrative — a 
story  which  may  be  read  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure." — Athe- 

N.EUM. 

"Were  we  called  upon  to  decide  which  was  the  best  novel  1865 
produced,  we  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
'  Common  Sense.'  It  is  intensely  interesting,  the  moral  unexception- 
able,  and  the  lesson  it  inculcates  beyond  all  praise." — Daily  Ex- 
press. 

"Every  chapter  contains  an  instructive  lesson  in  life,  an  object 
set  before  us  to  acquire,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  by  the 
most  upright  and  honourable  means.  It  is  an  admirable  novel." — 
Observer. 

"Mrs-  Newby  has  the  special  gift  of  never  being  dull.' — Cosmopo- 
litan. 

"  Nothing  but  a  lady's  elegant  pen  could  have  touched  off  so  delight- 
ful a  story." — Court  Journal. 

' '  It  can  with  advantage  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
novel  reader  " — Victoria  Magazine. 

"  One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day,  tl.e  healthy  tone  of  which  will 
place  it  on  the  same  shelf  ^\'ith  those  of  Miss  Austen." — Reader. 

"  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  pleasanter  novel.  The  hero  has 
interested  us  immeasurably  more  than  any  other  fictitious  character 
we  have  encountered  for  years."— Church  and  State  Review, 

"  A  good  moral  runs  through  every  page." — Bell's  Messenger, 

' '  It  may  with  safety  be  recommended  as  an  admirable  novel.*' — 
Sussex  Advertiser. 

"  To  find  three  volumes  of  common  sense  in  a  novel  is  perfectly 
surprising.  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  Mrs.  Newby's  book." — Surrey 
Gazette. 


MR.  NEWBT'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW  KEADY. 

I. 

In  Three  Vols.     Pric3  31s.  6d. 

THE    NAVAL    LIEUTENANT. 

By  C.  F.  ARMSTRONG, 
Author  of    *'The  Two  Midshipmen,"  &c. 

"It  is  quite  worthy  to  stand  alongside  the  best  work  of  Marry  at, 
Glascock,  and  Chamier.  It  will  prove  intensely  interesting  to  all 
novel-readers." — DaUji  Express. 

"  So  full  of  adventure  and  so  crowded  with  incident,  as  to  keep  the 
reader  with  unflagging  interest  until  the  last  page  of  the  last  volume 
is  read." — Observtr. 

"  The  interest  of  the  present  volumes  never  flags,  and  the  incidents 
foUow  one  another  with  exciting  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
historically  true." — Sharpens  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  worthy  and  able  successor  of  Captain 
Marryat." — Court  Circular. 


n. 

In  Thi-ee  Yols.,  31s.  6d. 

ELSIE'S     MARRIED    LIFE. 

By  MRS.  MACKENZIE  DANIEL. 

"  Light  and  sparkling." — Reader. 

"  The  moral  is  unexceptionable." — Morning  Post. 


III. 
In  Three  Yols.,  31s,  6d. 

ALL    ABOUT    THE    MARSDENS. 

By  MRS.  WALLER. 

* '  An  interesting  story  told  with  truly  feminine  delicacy.    It  is  sure 
to  become  popular."— C>6seryer. 


J.    W.    BENSON, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKER,  BY  WARRANT  OF  APPOINTMENT,  TO 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
Maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Exhibition,  1862,  and  of  the  Chronograph  Dial,  by 
which  was  timed  "  The  Derby"  of  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  Prize  Medallist,  Class 
XXXIIL, and  Honourable  Mention,  Class  XV.,  Prize  Medal  for  Watches,  Dublin, 
1865,  begs  respectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  nobility ,  gentry,  and  public 
to  his  establishment  at 

2  5,     OLD     BOND     STREET, 
(Formerly  the  Banking  House  of  Messrs.  Call,  Martin,  &  Co.),  which  he  has  fitted 
np  with  a  very  splendid  stock  of  Watches,  Clocks,  Bronzes  d" Art,  Jewellery,  and 
Plate.    In  _ 

THE    WATCH    DEPARTMENT 

Will  be  found  every  description  of  Pocket  Horological  Machine,  with  every 
kind  of  case,  gold  and  silver,  plain,  engine-turned,  engraved,  enamelled,  chased, 
and  jewelled,  and  with  dials  of  enamel  silver,  or  gold,  either  neatly  ornamented  or 
richly  embellislied. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

"  The  movements  are  of  the  finest 
quality  which  the  art  of  horology  is  at 
present  ca;  able  of  producing."'— //- 
lustrated  London  Neics  8th  Nov.,  1862. 
25,  Old  Bond  Stkeet,  London. 

BENSON^S^ATCHES. 

Adapted  for  every  class,  climate,  and 

coimtry.     Wholesale  and  retail  from 

201)  guineas  to  2.^  guineas  each. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London 

BENSON^  WATCHES. 

Chronometer,  duplex,  lever,  horizon- 
tal, repeating,  centre  seconds,  keyless, 
astronomical,  reversible,  chronograph, 
blhid  men's,  Indian,  presentation,  aud 
railway,  to  suit  all  classes. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 


BENSON'S  CLOCKS. 

"  The  flocks  and  watches  were  objects 
of  great  attraction,  and  well  repaid  the 
trouble  of  an  inspection."— /««5/ra<ed! 
London  Neics,?>l\\  November,  1862. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

BENSON'S    CLOCKS. 

Suitable  for  the  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  library,  bedroom,  hall,  staircase, 
bracket,  carriacre, skeleton,  chime,  musi- 
cal,night,  astronomical,  regulator,  shop, 
warehouse,  office,  counting  house,  &c. 
25    Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

BENSON^~CLO0KS. 

Drawing  room  clocks,  richly  gilt,  and 

ornamented  with  fine  enamels  from  the 

imperial  manufactories  of  Sevres,  from 

£200  to  £2  2s. 

25.  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

BENSON'S~CLO0KS, 

For  the  dining  room,  in  every  shape, 
style,  and  variety  of  bronze — red,  green, 
copper,  Florentine,  &c.  A  thoiisand 
can  be  selected  from,  from  100  guineas 
to  2  guineas. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

BENSON^~CLOCKS, 

In  the  folloA\ing  marbles  :  —  Black, 
rouge  antique,  Sienne,  d'Egypte  ouge 
vert,  malachite,  white,  ros€e,  serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle,  porphyry,  green, 
gx-iotte,  d'Ecosse,  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli 
Algerian  onyx,  Californian. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

THE   HOUSE-CLOCK    DEPARTMENT, 

Will  be  found  to  con  tain  the   largest  and  most  varied  stock  ol  Clocks  of  every 
description,  in  gilt,  bronze,  marbles,  porcelain,  and  woods  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

In  this  department  is  also  included  a  very  fine  collection  of 
BRONZES    D'ART, 

BENSON'S  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET^  free  bypost  for  three  stamps,  contains 
a  short  history  of  Horology,  with  prices  and  patterns  of  eveiy  description  of  watch 
and  clock,  and  enables  those  who  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select  a  watcli, 
»nd  have  it  sent  safe  by  post. 

25,    OLD    BOND    STREET, 

AND  AT  THE  STEAM  FACTORY,.33  &  34,  LUDCATE  HILL   E.C. 


BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

London-made  levers,   gold    from    £10 

10s.,  silver  from  £5  5s. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

BENSON'S  WATCHES. 

Swiss  watches  of  guaranteed  quality, 

gold  from  £5  is.;  silver  from  £2  lis.  6d. 

25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

Benson's  Exact  Watcli. 

Gold  from  £30  ;  silver  from  .£24. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

Benson's  Indian  Watcli. 

Gold,  £23  ;  silver,  £11  lis. 
25,  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 
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